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New England and Other Matters. 


A distinguished addition to the list of 
New England college presidents was made when, 
recently, Dr. Henry Smith Pritchett—the subject 
of our cover-page portrait—became the head of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Doctor Pritchett is a Missourian, forty-three 
years of age, a graduate of Pritchett College and 
a Ph. D. of Munich. He is widely known as | 
an astronomer and mathematician, and has been 
officially attached to the Naval Observatory, 
Washington University, St. Louis, and various | 
scientific expeditions. To accept the presidency 
of “Tech,’’ Doctor Pritchett resigned the superin- 
tendency of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, to 
which he was appointed by President McKinley 
in 1897. 3hhs 

Diamond-back terrapin cost, perhaps, 
forty dollars a dozen. Mud-turtles can be profit- 
ably reared and sold at four or five dollars a 
dozen. These are the propositions upon which 
a Litchfield, Connecti¢ut, man has based a 
“turtle-farm’’ and commercial prosperity. He 
feeds his turtles on chopped meat, angleworms 
and sour milk, sells them when they are eight 
inches long, and winters surplus stock in a shal- 
low trench under dry leaves and dirt. The only 
trouble with the business, says the turtle-farmer, 
is that he cannot supply the demand—by which 
it will be seen that ethical considerations do not | 
bother him. Such considerations aside, there is | 
really no reason why the “red-legged terrapin” | 
of Connecticut should not be as good eating as | 
the Virginia diamond-back. 


The gold fever has broken out again in| 4 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts, and fully a 
half-dozen “prospects’’ there are mentioned as 
under development. There is gold in the hills, | 
beyond a doubt. Whether it can be extracted | 
at a profit from the low-grade ores is the problem | 
that the Berkshire promoters have to solve. | fi 

Perhaps it was the copper boom of 1898-9 and 
the zine boom following that set so many New 
Englanders looking for metals and gems; or 
possibly people remembered that the finest tour- 
malines are found in Maine, and argued that 
such things “travel in company.” Only the 
other day an explorer was hunting beryllonite in 
Oxford County, that being, it is said, the only 
known region where it is to be found. The) 
measure of his success is not reported; but at 
this very time other explorers were establishing 
the fame of the town of Norway as a pearl-pro- 
ducer. Three varieties of pearl-bearing mussels 
have been found in the brooks in and around the 
town, and beautiful pearls of five or six different 
shades have been triumphantly extracted from 
them. 

Elsewhere in Oxford County two mica-mines | 
have recently been opened. Mica sells at thirty 
dollars a ton for the crude ground mineral. 
Sheet mica is much more expensive. Upon both 
the crude and the manufactured article there is a 
heavy duty. Canada and India furnish most of | 
the imported mica. The Maine deposits are said 
to be inexhaustible. That is a large, impressive 
word, and sooner than quarrel with it, one may 
as well admit that in “New England’s rock-ribbed 
hills’ there are substances more valuable than | 
rocks, and that her woods and waters hold 
treasures also. 
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An Early Immigrant. 


So many of our fellow-Americans from Ireland | 
have now been with us to the third and fourth | 
generation, that it seems odd indeed to think of 
a time when the Irish were commonly classed as 
foreigners. A tradition of Hentley Village, 
however, preserves an anecdote of the arrival 
there of the first immigrant Lrishman. 

Having been misdirected and thereby lost a 
mile on his way to the village, he tried, when | 
he discovered the error, to save time by cutting 
across lots. In so doing he trespassed on the | 
land of one Simeon Gale, and being suddenly 
warned off by startling shouts from Simeon and 
his sturdy sons, working near by, he had made 
matters worse by falling over a stone wall, and 
bringing down with him an avalanche of stones. 
He was unhurt, but a hen and her entire young 
brood of chickens were crushed, and when he 
scrambled to his feet he found himself the captive 
of the wrathful Gales, who promptly carried him | 


before Squire Lyte, the legal magnate of the | Ws 


neighborhood. He was quite dazed and cowed, | 
and made neither protest nor defence while they 
told their story. 

The squire, who was nervous and despotic, | 
gathered the main points, and then broke in| 

rapidly. “Now, now, now!” he cried, jerkily. 
“This isn’t right, this isn’t right, Simeon Gale! 
You’ve law and damages on your side, law and | 
damages! but the poor man’s only a furriner, 
Simeon, and what can you expect? You can | 


|of the greatest curiosities that travellers have 


| side by side with the timber of another. 


| fhe wood fetta while deeper in the exrth It 
| the wood is petri w in the 
has turned into coal. 


| rise only to a height of four or five feet. 


| soil which bordered wide 
| of Aal 


| phrase “enjoys poor health,’’ in good and regular 


| his neighbors. 
well, , but she told me her spirits were dreadful 


THE YOUTH'S 


afford the chickens— yes, I know, don’t talk! | 


don’t talk! don’t talk! and you’d ought to treat | J 


a furriner hospitable. Let the man go!” 

But Simeon grudged the chickens, and he pro- 
tested. He said he did not mind the money, but 
the spectacle of such reckless destruction had 
“riz his dander !’’ 

“Well, then,’’ cried the squire, testily, “there 
you were in a lot full of bean-poles! Why didn’t 
you pull one up and take it to him and get it 
over, man to man? That’s better than hauling 
him up before a court in a foreign land!’ 

At that, for the first time, the poor Irishman 
found his tongue. ‘“Begorra, I wish he’d tried 
it!”’ he exclaimed, fervently. “Thin I’d have 
known how to conduck me case!” 

His case, however, never had to be further | 
conducted. His spirit still more inclined the 
squire in his favor, and Simeon was induced, 
instead of prosecuting, to take the man into his 
employ, where he remained as a trusted helper 
long after he had paid for the chickens and 
ceased to be regarded as a “furriner.’’ 
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Meeting-Place of the Driftwood. 


It is not easy to imagine that jogs and timber 
which have drifted out to sea from California, | ¢ 
China, India, Washington and Japan, have a| 
common meeting-place. Yet upon the coast 
of Alaska is to be found the harbor toward 
which timber has been drifting for centuries 
from Asia and the American coast. There, in 
the wonderful haven of driftwood, which is one 


encountered in that northern land, tree meets 
tree, and the growth of one continent finds itself 


It is —_* to identify logs and trees of different 
| lands. the tra r sees fine logs of the 
camphor-tree rubbing against mahogany, redwood 
and pine. Some of the logs from the State of 
Washington have on them the names of the men 
who felled them, as well as of the sawmill which 
| should have received them, but to which they 





were not destined to 


Logs eight feet in y ae are in this novel | 


| collection, and entire trees a hundred and fifty | 


| feet long, uplifted by the roots and cast into the 
sea by some great storm, are stranded there also. | 
From the beach these trees may be occasionally | 
seen floating shoreward, their roots standing up | 
above the waves, their long voyage from some | 
| distant land all but ended. 
The haven lies on the Alaskan coast between | 
py and Kayak island, some twelve or) 
teen hundred miles northwest of Seattle. = 
after another has been formed by the 
floating timbers, and a little way back from the 
in some places 


into 
The newer logs are without bark and are as 
awe as stone. a. aie all taken on a whitish 

appearance. es the timbers are piled 
twenty feet high, ithough in other spots they 


The haven of driftwood owes its existence to 
the action of the tides, the Japan current and 
other ocean currents, which bring the timber 
in the direction of the Alaskan coast, and the | 
peculiar formation of the shore-lines accomplishes 
the rest. 
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Fugitive Fields. 


It is a matter of history that upon half an inch 
of water depends the safety of Holland. What | 
has been reclaimed must be kept. If the sea is 
to be held at bay, dunes must be guarded and 
dikes repaired. The levels of a thousand canals 
must be regulated to an inch if the lowlands 
are not to fall back into a swamp again. The 
official report of an accident that could hardly be 
recorded of any other country than Holland is 
given by David S. Meldrum in “Holland and the 
Hollanders.” 

A curious phenomenon occurred in connection 
with the outer dike of the canal on the east side 
of the lake, where it crossed an area of floating 

= near the village 
smeer. An area of many acres, detached 
by the canal from the old wake of defence 
against the lake, found itself one fine day driven 
p hang tempest from the bank of the canal to the 
r side of the pond. 
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The proprietor implored the aid of the cc 
sion. His land had floated to the opposite shore, 
widely separated from his other fields and resting 
on water that was not his own. 3 the con- 
tinued effort of the proprietor and of the commis- 
sion, these fugitive poe were towed back to the 
borders of the canal, and pinned in place by piles 
and poles which prevented them from under- 
taking another voyage. 
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Too Well. 


The statement recently made bya long-suffering 
New Hampshire man seems to establish the 





standing. 


“How is Cynthy this spring?” asked one of 
“It seemed to me last time I saw 
her she’d fleshed up a little, and was looking real 


“So they were,” responded Cynthy’s ao, Oya 
spouse, “‘so they were, ma’am. You see 
aint accustomed to being well, and it’ kind ot 
wore on her mind, not having any aches and 
— such as she’s used to. She spoke of it all 
hrough the spring. But last week when we had 
| that easterly spell, her neurology came on full 
force, and now she’s a different woman. She 
said to me this morning that when she’d had one 
or two of those sinking turns that the fust heat 
always brings on, she should feel like herself | 
again, and we’d send for Seth’s wife and the | 
children to come, same as usual.” | 
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“THERE'S two pails 


Yes, she decided, as she looked down over 
her drooping figure, that seemed a fitting 
appellation for her— Mary Jane Dish- 
washer. She wondered her father had 
not had her christened so. 

Had there ever been such a thing as a 
baby-carriage bought? No. Her mother, 
if she ever went anywhere, lugged the 











of swill out there in 

the shed, Frankie. 
When you finish your | 
breakfast you can carry 
them out, and I guess 
T’ll need you in the field 
this forenoon. I’m in 
a little rush myself.” 
George Crater looked at 
Isabel. 

She sat straight and 
gaunt behind the coffee- 
pot, and her thin fingers 
were painstakingly 
brushing a few crumbs 
from the red table-cloth. 
Her eyes were riveted 
upon the patch that was 
nearest her plate. He 
eould not see their 
expression, but George 
Crater knew what his 
daughter Isabel thought. 
His mouth was set stub- 
bornly. 

“Do you hear, Belle? 
Don’t let him dawdle 
round pickin’ up chips 
and so forth. I want him 
in the field to help me.” 

Frankie’s eyes sought 
Isabel’s, too, with help- 4 
less query. He had laid 
his spoon down trem- 
blingly at the first harsh 
word from his father 
and crouched back in 
his chair waiting for his — 
sister to speak; but she 
did not. She continued 
to brush at the unoffend- 
ing crumbs. George Crater took down his hat 
from the wall and buttoned on his blue ging- 
ham jacket. He went sullenly to the door and 
out upon the porch. “Now jog along, young 
man!” he called back over his shoulder. “No 
wastin’ time on the road, mind you.” 

It was a hot September morning. The sun, 
although not yet an hour high, seemed fairly 
to blaze down upon the thirsty fields. 

“T’ll dig out all that’s in the south field 
to-day,” said Mr. Crater, as he gathered up 
his crates and potato fork and set out stolidly. 
“T’ll be ready to begin fresh and early on the 
next field in the mornin’.”” 

George Crater was a hard worker. His 
crops were always the first in and the first out. 
No one ever used the term shiftless in connec- 
tion with his name. His farm indicated thrift 
and management, from the goodly buildings 
reared on the east corner, to the piece of clean 
timberland a mile to the west. A square mile 
of the richest land in Kent County was his. 
And he gloried to tell how he had started in 
“barehanded,”’ as it were, in a country entirely 
new; how he had logged and cleared and 
cleaned, toiling early and late; how improve- 
ments had been added year by year; how the 
humble stables and sheds had been superseded 
by great granaries and barns. 

George Crater’s barns were a landmark, 
looming red and pretentious, to be seen for 
miles. The house had been built later. The 
= one still stood, and was used now for a work- 
Ns) 10p. 

Mrs. George Crater had lived to enjoy the 

new house only a year. The neighbors some- 
times spoke of that. George Crater never 
Seemed to have time to figure out just how long 
it was before Nancy died that they had moved 
out of the draughty old log house. 
_ “I don’t believe Sam Green has forked out a 
bushel yet,” he mused with an inward sense 
of satisfaction, as he plodded steadily between 
the brown furrows of his potato field. To 
how that he was more industrious and 
“driving” than his neighbors was the one thing 
‘or which he toiled. 

In the house, Isabel was fitting a damp parer 
‘nto the crown of Frankie’s straw hat. She 
went down into the cellar and poured a glass 
of milk, cool and creamy. “Drink it!” she 








Said. There was a tone of command in her | 











his father. Isabel shuddered as she put the 
little suspenders over his slender shoulders. It 
seemed almost like putting on a yoke. 

Their father seemed delighted. He had called 
his son a “‘little man.’’ From that day, Isabel’s 
power seemed gradually slipping from her. 
At first it was only light tasks that were given 
the child to do—weeds to pull in the garden 

and water to carry from 
the spring; but Isabel 
knew that this was a 
harbinger of what was 
coming, the “ thorough 
| breaking in” her father 
had told her he some day 
meant to give the lad. 

“Tt’s the only way,” he 
declared. “It’s the only 
way to make a man of 
him, to test his mettle.” 

As she wiped the little 
blue mug and turned it 
over on the shelf, a dread 
conviction crept up and 
| took possession of her. 
| Her father’s face that 
morning had worn an 

unusual sternness. His 
words had been harsh 
and unyielding. Was 
this the day he had set 
apart? Was all her 
watching over Frankie 
and caring for him and 
shielding him to count for 
naught ? 

She went to the win- 
dow many times and 
looked out over the hot 
fields, but she could not 
see as far as the south 
potato patch. She 
thought of Frankie, pale 
and tired, plodding up 
and down the steaming 
furrows. Why had she 
let him go? Why had 














‘* HE WENT SULLENLY TO THE DOOR.” 


voice, but her eyes were full of changing pity 
and indignation. 

The boy felt protected as he looked into 
them. “I’m all right, Belle,” he said, drawing 
his little figure up bravely, and then she 
watched him trudge away over the field. He 
had not emptied the heavy pails of swill his 
father had left waiting in the shed. He had 
started, but Isabel had overtaken and sent him 
back fiercely. 

“Don’t you dare! Don’t you ever dare to 
do such a thing!” she had told him, dragging 
him almost roughly into the kitchen. 

The pails sat in the path where he had left 
them. Isabel put on her sunbonnet and carried 
them, walking with jerky, decisive steps to the 
barn. She fed the grunting family of poland- 
chinas that caroused round their pen as she 
drew near. Then she went into the barn, 
stopping a moment to pat the sleek sides of the 
horses who stood eating contentedly in their 
stalls. She let her thin, work-stiffened fingers 
linger a moment on a shining brown flank. 
She seemed to be comparing the round com- 
pleteness of the one with the misshapen ugliness 
of the other. And she was only twenty-five. 

Hot iron seemed to be burning into her soul 
as she went miserably back into the close 
kitchen and took up her round of daily duties. 
She had to wash the dishes, sweep and dust, 
get out the ironing-board and press out the 
week’s washing, for it was Tuesday, then bring 
up vegetables from the cellar and get dinner. 
After dinner she would have to wash dishes 
again; then she would have to change her 
green gingham apron for one of light print, and 
sit down and sew on her father’s shirts. 

It was a tiresome task, sewing by hand. 
George Crater had never “got round” to buying 
a sewing-machine. It was one of the improve- 
ments in which he could not see the sense. 

The thought rankled sore within Isabel as she 
brought out the dish-pan and began gathering 
up the breakfast dishes. New reapers and 
rakes were stored, bright and shining, out in 
the sheds ; a red fanning-mill was on the barn 
floor; and the latest improved cultivator jhad 
been added only the season before. Yet there 
had never been a ‘washing machine or a wringer, 
ora Mary Jane Dishwasher, brought into the 
house. She supposeda Mary Jane Dishwasher 


children. Isabel doubted if she ever had gone 
anywhere; Isabel could not remember. Her 
mother had grown weary of toiling and grind- 
ing and lugging, and had died. 

Now Isabel had put on her mother’s shoes. 
After the day’s work was done, she should sit 
down and sew her father’s shirts dutifully, sew 
them by hand. Her mother had sewed her 
baby clothes and Frankie’s baby clothes, and 
she had sewed her mother’s shroud. Yes, it 
was true. The memory of the long black yards 
seemed to hang over her as she washed the 


| dishes. 


She scraped Frankie’s unfinished breakfast 
into the pan of chicken scraps. As she did so, 
her face lost some of its harshness. Troubled 
lines took the place of bitter ones. After all, 
nothing mattered but Frankie. So far, he had 
been spared. He did not know. She had 
saved him the bitterness of the “thorough 
breaking in” their father had prescribed for 
his feeble constitution. 

“Jest send him out in the field and let me 
take care of him a spell. I'll straighten him 
up in a jiffy.’’ 

George Crater could not forgive the All- Wise 
Providence that gave him a sickly son. “A 
bill of expense,” he told Isabel. ‘‘ All he does is 
to eat. A half a day’s grapplin’ with the hoe 
is what he needs, Isabel. If I’d have let your 
mother baby you as you've babied him, I'll 
warrant you wouldn’t have been worth a bit 
more. When I was his age I could plow and 
drag, and I could hold up a cross-cut saw with 
the best of them.’’ 

But Isabel stood stanch. “I need him to 
help me,’ she would say decisively. There 
was no use pleading his feebleness. Their father 
did not understand. She kept him in little 
aprons and skirts as long as she dared. He 
was five years old when she made his first 
trousers. “I’m used to makin’ dresses,’ she 
said in explanation. “I wouldn’t know how 
to go at little pants and jackets.” 

But the time came when she had to fashion 
with her own hands and button on what she 
told hers@lf was just as much a little prison 
suit as if stripes ran round and round. It was 
a miniature of what Frankie’s father wore. 
It consigned him to the same merciless toil; 
to weary hours in the scorching sun. It pro- 


was an unnecessary expense while they had her. | claimed him a man-child and the property of 


she not pleaded sickness 
or anything to have kept 
him with her? 

She hurried through 
her work restlessly. The dishes were washed 
and dried; the rooms were swept and dusted ; 
and she had brought out the ironing-board. 
She was just smoothing the wrinkles from the 
bosom of her father’s blue shirt when she 
heard a feeble lifting of the pump-handle. 
She knew who was there. Her father had 
sent Frankie for water. 

She peered through the window. Yes, there 
was the boy in the little suit of blue jeans 
struggling with the great, unwieldy pump. 

Then Isabel went out with decisive footsteps. 
Her mind was made up. A little while longer 
she could save him. The “breaking in” time 
should not come to-day or to-morrow; no, or 
ever, she vowed fiercely; not as long as she 
was left to stand between Frankie and her 
father. She took the boy up in her arms and 
carried him into the house, as she had used to 
do when he still wore skirts and aprons, and she 
sat down in the rocking-chair with him still in 
her arms. His little bare, sunburned legs 
dangled down against her cotton frock as she 
rocked. 

“T’ve got to go back, Belle, and take a drink 
to father,” persisted the child. “He said I 
wasn’t to be gone ten minutes.” But Isabel 
held the panting little body close. 

“You're to lie where you are and rest,” she 
commanded. 

The child did not resist. He sank back in 
her arms wearily. She took off his hat and 
smoothed the locks of damp hair from his 
forehead and felt his flushed cheeks. All the 
while a great anger, a burning indignation, 
was rising up in her heart against her father. 

“He hasn’t done enough, I s’pose,’’ she 
mused. “It wasn’t enough to work mother to 
death and spoil all that might have been in my 
life, but now he must keep right on till he has 
Frankie’s life spoiled like the rest.’’ 

Charity found no place in her thoughts; they 
were all bitter. She rocked to and fro, and to 
and fro, and her eyes looked down at the little 
blue suit. The little blue suit seemed the 
symbol of all she was thinking. It told the 
story. Drudgery was woven into the very 
warp and woof of it. 

“It’s the last day he shall wear it,” she 
declared, and she vowed never to button those 
little suspenders over his shoulders again. Her 
mind wandered to the village a mile away, and 
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to a little suit of worsted she had seen in one of | entered. The room was empty. Tremblingly she | 
| put out her hand and opened the latch of the | 


the store windows. It had three shining buttons 
on each trouser leg and three on each sleeve. 
Boys who wore suits like that had happy faces ; 
they ran and shouted and were glad to live. 
Every time she went into the village she met 
a gay group frolicking somewhere. 

The burden on Isabel’s arm grew heaviér. 
The tired child, soothed by the rhythmic motion 


of the rocker, had fallen asleep. She carried | 
him softly and laid him on the little lounge in | 


the sitting-room ; then she pulled all the curtains 
and closed the door. 

She went into the kitchen bedroom, the room 
that belonged especially to her. It was con- 
venient to the kitchen stove. She could get up 
and build fires in the morning without disturbing 
the others. Having put on her best dress and 
her black straw hat with its single artificial 
flower, she sat down and counted the contents 
of her purse. 

Four dollars and twenty-five cents was what 
it held. She had been saving it all summer by 


piecemeal, and had made divers plans concerning | 


the spending of it, but now her mind was made 
up. The money should go for but one thing; it 
was to buy Frankie his liberty. 

It was half past ten when she went softly out, 
and closed the kitchen door. She could bé bade 
by half past eleven, in time to get her father’s 
dinner. 

George Crater saw her as she passed: along 
the road. He was leaning on his fork-liandle, 
fanning his heated face with his big, hat, but 
Isabel did not look up. 
on toward the village. 

“Hello, there! What’s the matter with the 
youngster ?”’ he called, but she did not hear. 

Frankie had already been gone for water a 
good half-hour. There was a stern look in 
George Crater’s eyes. “I see I’ve got to take 


have him growing up unruly.” Then he laid 


down his potato-fork and started for the house. | that possibly we might get into the Midway we went every day to in- 


It was a duty. 
shirk his duty. He opened with a rough hand 
the kitchen door that Isabel had closed so softly. 
His cparse plow-shoes clumped across the floor, 
through the sitting-room door, and on till he 
stood by the cushioned lounge where Frankie 
lay asleep. 
shoulder. 

“See here, young fellow! What's this! 
pretty way to shirk work, I call it. Come, 
scamper your boots out of here mighty lively !’’ 

Frankie sat up with pale, terror-stricken face. 
“Belle,” he faltered. 

“Never you mind Belle. It’s me you’re to 
mind, I want you to understand. Thought I 


sent you to the house after water an hour ago. | 


What do you mean, anyhow? Come, hunt your 
hat and skedaddle back to work as fast as your 
legs can carry you!” 

The child obeyed tremblingly. He hurried 
blindly on before his father. Fields of corn and 


stubble and bare brown earth swam dizzily before | 
His head ached, and he felt sick and giddy. | 


him. 
It had been so cool and dark in the little sitting- 


room, and here it was so hot, and the sun was so | 


bright. 


“I might as well begin to-day,’’ George Crater | 
“Tt’s a good time for lesson number | 


reasoned. 
one.”’ So he urged the child faster and faster. 
“Give you ten minutes to pick up that row, 
young man. I can’t waste time waiting on your 
motion.”’ 
“Come, move your stumps now. I’m a row and 
a half ahead of you. You can’t have any dinner 
till you catch up.” 

The child strained every nerve. His father’s 
harshness was a lash that brought blood with 
every blow. His knees were beginning to 
tremble and the great tan potatoes in the row 
ahead were a confused blur, but still he kept on. 

Isabel came home across lots. She had the suit 
rolled in a clumsy parcel under her arm. She 
had, as well, a great, yellow orange, the largest 
and yellowest she could find, wrapped in tissue- 
paper, and three sticks of candy, one lemon, one 
peppermint and one wintergreen, gaily striped. 
That was not all, either. 
green and blue tin top, that looked like a fiery 
ball when it was spinning. 

She came across lots because it took her 
through the potato field. She meant to show the 
things to her father. She meant to undo them 
all, standing there in the hot sun, and show him 
the little buttons and all. She meant to tell him 
that never again would she button the suit of 
blue jeans. She meant to speak of her own 
wasted life. She had never spoken of it before, 
but now she meant to do so, and more than that, 


she meant to tell him, with all the bitterness of | 


her heart, that some day she intended to have a 
stone erected over her mother’s grave, marked 
with the words: “She died a slave.” 

Yes, that was it. She would not spare him. 
Had he spared her? Had he ever spared any 
one? 

She came upon the idle potato-fork in the 
path. A sudden fear rushed upon her. He had 
gone to the house. Would he punish Frankie? 
Would he dare to lay a hand upon him? 

She looked vainly to the far side of the field. 
No one was to be seen. She hurried her steps 
anxiously. If he dared — Her eyes flashed. 
As long as she lived, her mission was to stand 
between Frankie and her father. 

The kitchen door stood open and Isabel 


She trudged stubbornly | _ ig 


He shook the boy sharply by the | 


A } 


George Crater was a good driver. | 


She had a great red and | 


|door into the sitting-room. Her eyes flew to 
| the empty lounge in the corner. Then George 
| Crater came across the room. He came from the 
open parlor door. The cool air from it struck 
Isabel as she advanced. He held out his hand to 
her and it was trembling. 

“Tsabel!”” 

She looked into his white face with terror- 
stricken eyes. She had never remembered seeing 
such an expression on her father’s face. 

“Go in there, Isabel, and see what you can 
| do.’’ There was helpless contrition in his voice. 
| He pointed to the door. ‘“O Isabel!” He fol- 

lowed her, his big body drooping in dumb 
misery. 

Isabel gathered in her arms the little figure 
that her father had laid on the old haircloth sofa. 
She listened in a dazed way to her father’s mis- 
erable confessions. After all, the “‘breaking in’’ 

| time had come and she had not been there to 
| stand between. 
“T hadn’t any idea, Isabel, it was so hot. 


I) 


hadn’t any idea it would use him up like this,” | 


| 
| 


pleaded her father. 
anguish. Isabel’s face was condemning ; so, too, 
was the placid countenance of her mother, 
looking down from the wall in its plain, wooden 
frame. The lips seemed to open and speak to 
George Crater. 

He stood silent by his daughter’s chair while 
her patient hands undid his evil work. He saw 
his son’s eyelids tremble and unclose, and the 
father’s whole sou} throbbed a great prayer—e 
prayer of thanksgiving. 

“See here, little fellow, just open your mouth 
and take this, now.”’ He was peeling the orange 
Isabel had brought. “Course it’s good. 
another bite. Going to feel like a new jumped 
axe ina minute. Then he’s going to let Isabel 
button on his new dandy-Jim suit. See the 
buttons shine, little fellow, just look at them! 
Going to sit on his old dad’s lap all the blessed 
afternoon and eat striped sticks of candy.” 

Somehow it did not seem to matter to George 
Crater whether he got the potatoes out of the 
next field in the morning or not. 


Isabel crept away with moist eyes. A wiser 


hand than hers had guided the “breaking in.”’ 
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| admitted within the Fair Grounds proper, but 


| 
| 


| tant “concessions” were allotted. The letter 
| closed with an intimation that at least three 
| thousand dollars would probably be required 
| for such a concession as we desired, and that 
this sum must be guaranteed at the outset. 

“Well, that settles it,”’ said Whit, soberly. 
| **We couldn’t put up three hundred, much 
less three thousand dollars. The thing’s out 
of our reach,”’ : 

Nothing more was said about the World’s 
Fair fora week. Then a fellow-student at 
the academy told us that his father had hired 
a vacant lot on the boulevard just outside of 
the Fair Grounds, and was intending to build 
a “pavilion” and open a restaurant there. 

“Then why cannot we hire an outside 
lot?”’ said Napoleon, and the “Fair fever’ 
seized us again. We made constant in- 
quiries, but could learn nothing definite. 
Our ideas of Chicago and of the Exposition 
were of the vaguest. 

“One of us will have to go on and see 
| what can be done,” Whit said. 

“Well, that will be you, of course,” replied 
Napoleon. “But really, Whit, do you think 
that our old merry-go-round would cut much 
of a figure at the World’s Fair ?’* 

“Oh, we will furbish it up!” said Whit. 
“We will repaint it and invent a lot of new 
attractions.” 

But we were “spring poor,” as farmers 
say of cattle that have not wintered well, and 
we could hardly raise the money for Whit’s 
|expenses to Chicago. He made constant 
inquiries, however, and wrote numerous 
| letters. Maine was furnishing a State 
| Building within the Fair Grounds, and by 
| dint of solicitation Whit secured a railway pass 
| and was sent to Chicago in charge of a quantity 
| of the interior furniture and decorations. 
| “Now,” said he, on the morning he left, “if I 
| say come, you must raise a hundred dollars, 
somehow, engage a freight-car through to 
Chicago, pack the merry-go-round in it, and 
come on.” 

Sure enough, on the eleventh day we received 
a rousing letter from Whit. 

“T have engaged a lot on the ‘boulevard,’ front- 
ing the Fair Grounds,’’ he wrote. ‘Raise the 
money somehow and come on just as soon as you 


HIT’S first step was to write to the| Fair in its incomplete 
‘Exposition commissioners, stating what | condition, 
we wished to «do., They replied | with Whit that it was a 
the boy in hand,’’ was what he said. “I can’t| promptly that no merry-go-rdund would be | “tremendous place.” 


George Crater never meant to | Plaisance, if space remained after more impor- | quire if the car containing 





In Five Chapters.—Chapter Four. 


and 


Thereafter, for a week, 


““TIME AND AGAIN DURING THE WEEK SHE REVERTED TO THE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND AND TO OUR COLLEGE PLANS.”’ 


our merry-go-round had arrived, but heard 
nothing from it till the ninth day, when we 


| learned that it had been in a railway wreck near 


can, so that we can be ready for the opening | 
| nearly every fixture it required repairs, and only 
Then began our struggles to raise a hundred | 


day, May 1st.” 


dollars. 
we knew, earnestly setting forth our hopes of 
| large profits in Chicago. We offered ten per 
cent. interest. But the desire of our friends for 
high rates of interest seemed overtopped by a 
‘lively fear of losing their principal. We even 
| applied to Uncle Peleg and Uncle Charles, but 
| quite in vain. Meanwhile, with every mail we 
were goaded by urgent letters from Whit. 

| Then mother at home, whom filial shame had 
| kept us from asking for help, went of her own 
accord to the savings-bank in the village and 
| drew out a hundred dollars for us. Who buta 
| mother would have done that! We had scruples 
about taking it, but our need was pressing and 
| we hoped to repay it soon, with interest. 

| . The merry-go-round was shipped on April 1st, 
}and Napoleon and I started the next day. At 
| Chicago Whit was on hand to greet us, and 
conducted us to a little room in a street near the 
| Exposition Grounds. The next day we saw the 


We applied to nearly every one whom | 


Ann Arbor. We sadly gave it up for lost, and 
secured work by the day on the new cold-storage 
warehouse, handling lumber and iron piping. 

In another week, however, a_ notification 
reached us that the merry-go-round had arrived. 
Obviously it had been in a wreck, for it wasa 
good deal damaged. 

‘The vacant lot which Whit had engaged was a 
little south of the principal entrance to the Fair 
Grounds, and for a week we all three worked 
like beavers setting up the merry-go-round. In 


through the utmost exertions did we put it in 
running order by the 29th of April, in time, as 
we anticipated, for the opening day. Meanwhile, 
we had engaged to pay five dollars a day as rent 
for the lot, which was so small that the merry-go- 
round could hardly be placed upon it. Money, 
too, was so scanty with us that, when ready to 
make steam in our boiler, we could hardly make 
shift to buy a ton of coal. 

At about five o’clock that afternoon I went to 
purchase a gallon of paint and a brush, for the 
merry-go-round needed to be touched up afresh. 
Napoleon, too, had gone to a smith’s shop, at a 
distance, to have a defective joint of our steam- 
pipe repaired. While we were away it suddenly 
oceurred to Whit that the workmen at the cold- 
storage building were to be paid off at that hour, 
and as his last four days’ wages were due and 
we needed the money badly, he gave a little darky 
five cents to watch the merry-go-round, and then 
ran over to the warehouse. 

Arrived there, he was obliged to stand in a line 


His head was bowed with | 


Take | 
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of seventy-five or a hundred employés, and to 
wait half or three-quarters of an hour for his 
turn. 

Hastening back he found Napoleon, who had 
just returned, standing behind the “circuit” of 
| the merry-go-round, with a piece of steam-pi)x 

in his hand. He was staring hard at a vacant 
place on our lot, and his first exclamation was: 

“Whit, where have you been, and what in th. 
world have you done with our engine and boiler» 

“Engine and boiler!” cried Whit, staring j;, 
turn. ‘“‘Why, where is it?” 

“Yes, where is it?” exclaimed Napoleon. 

*Stolen!”’ cried Whit. “Why, I left a boy t 
wateh it!’” 

Napoleon then ran one way along the aveni 
and Whit the other, hoping to overtake the thie 
| But at that hour the place was full of vehici 
and thronged with workmen, roughs and loafer: 
| The boys discovered nothing and came runnin: 
| back, just as I returned with my paint. 

In. our absence the boiler had been hasti)) 
loaded on a wagon and hauled off, in broad da; 

| light, our little darky supposing this was «!! 
| right. Four men had handled the thing. The) 
told our boy that they had ‘‘come for it,” which 
was very true. 

Whit called toa big policeman who was striding 
through the crowd, twirling his club, and told 
him what had occurred. The officer regarded \ 
with hard, unfeeling eyes. 

“Went off and left your stuff without wat«l- 
ing, did you?’”’ he commented. 

“But can’t you help us get it back?” insistul 
Whit. 

“Oh, I'll report it,” replied the policeman, 
gruffiy. “But you had better keep your eye «: 

your property. This is rm 
Sunday-school town !”’ 

Napoleon and Whit 
off again to make a mwre 
extended search, while | 
mounted guard over the 
merry-go-round. They made 
inquiries, hither and thither, 
till dark, but obtained no 
clue to the thieves; nor did 
we ever learn what became 
of our engine and boiler. 

The loss of our steam- 
power at such a time was an 
irreparable disaster, and that 
evening we were in the 
depths of despair. Next 

day we visited numerous 

machine-shops, but could 

learn of nothing for sale 

in the way of a_ boiler 

and engine, for less than 
a hundred and fifty dollars, 
cash. 

“It’s of no use,’ Whit 
admitted. “‘We can’t open to 
morrow. We're stranded!” 

The next evening we stored 
the merry-go-round in a 
stable, nearly a mile distant, 
gave up our lot and applied 
to the heads of several Expo- 
sition departments for work 
by the day. Napoleon 
secured employment as a 
night watchman in the Trans- 
portation Building, and I 
obtained a similar place in 
Machinery Hall. Whit, 
who was ambitious, at- 
tempted to enlist in the corps 
of Columbian Guards, but 
was informed that no more 
guards were required. | )ur- 
. ing the week, however, he 
secured a Columbian “chair,” in the corps of 
“chair-pushers.”’ 

Many visitors at the Fair were willing to pay 
seventy-five cents an hour to be pushed about in 
a wheeled chair by a uniformed “guide’’ who 
would point out the objects of interest to them. 
Whit was obliged to spend a week in preparation 
for his new duties. 

We saw little of each other now, for Napoleon 
and I slept by day. Whit had the best position. 
He was pushing people about all the time. 
Among those who occupied his chair daily was @ 
Miss Wells, a wealthy young lady from (leve- 
land, who suffered from some spinal afiection. 
She came at one o’dock every afternoon, aud 
having by chance secured Whit’s services, c0!!- 
tinued to employ him, for Whit had the gilt ol 
rendering himself very agreeable. 

Gradually she became somewhat acquainted 
with him. She asked him the usual quests 
about himself and how he had come to be a guide. 
In his pleasant way he told her of the merry -“0- 
round and of our plans for paying our scliol 
expenses. 

Miss Wells seemed much _ interested 
laughed a great deal over Whit’s humor 
account of our adventures. Time and avi 
during the week she reverted to the merT) 
round and to our college plans. At last, “ue 
evening when Whit had wheeled her to the exit 
gate, where a carriage came for her, she said: 

“J shall not see you again, but I thank )0U 
sincerely for the many courtesies which you !\::\v¢ 
shown me. You have made my visit her 
pleasanter than I anticipated. I have en) 
every day of it. Much of that pleasure is duc & 
you, and I should like, if you will accept ''. 


set 
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make you a small present which may help you 
on your way a little.” 

She put a folded bit of paper into Whit’s hand. 
He thanked her, but did not examine the gift 
until he had put her in her carriage and seen her 
drive away. Then he unfolded the slip of paper 
and saw that it was a check for three hundred 
dollars. 

Napoleon and I were eating our supper when 
Whit burst into the room. 


Midway Plaisance, appeared to act as an adver- 
tisement for this little one outside. On the other | 
side of us was a shooting-gallery. In our rear | 
was a Big Woman Show, the proprietor of which | 
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he can play that quartet, but he had better omit | 


the name of it.”” Accordingly, ““The Student of 
Love’”’ was conspicuous by its absence. 
When North Carolina celebrated its centenary, 


killed himself after a fortnight of dull business. | the Marine Band was ordered to Fayetteville to 
Shows of all sorts were constantly appearing and | participate in the ceremonies. The little Southern 
disappearing. A good many of them were closed | town was much interested in the advent of the 
by the police. | “President’s Band,” and the prevailing opinion 

No one questioned Napoleon’s ability to oper- | was that ‘Dixie’ would be tabooed music with 
ate our engine. Whit and I took fares and con-|us. Before the exercises a local committee 
ducted the merry-go-round. Whit often sang; | waited upon me and intimated that “ Dixie’ was 


“How’s that for a day’s work ?” he exclaimed, 
spreading out the check on the table. Then he | our regular music, however, was furnished by a 
told us about it. “street piano,’ the crank of which was turned 

“But, Whit, there must be some mistake about | by gear attached to the circuit. 
that,’”’ said Napoleon. The receipts during August averaged only 

“Oh, no,” replied Whit. ‘‘She is a wealthy | about seventeen dollars a day, and we began to 
woman, who was generously disposed—and now | see that our coming to Chicago would not be 
for a new boiler and engine.’’ startlingly profitable, yet we were glad that we | 

“Well, Whit, if you can get such fees as that | had come. The trip was an education in itself. 
from generous ladies, you had better go on guid-| As two of us could operate the merry-go-round 
ing, and let merry-go-rounds alone,”’ Napoleon | by day, the third was able to take his turn seeing 
remarked, and I thought so, too. | the Fair. 

“No, sir; I’m in the merry-go-round business,” | Our eyes seemed to open and our minds to 
said Whit, and he resigned his chair the next | expand as the days of that summer passed. 
morning. New ambitions and plans took possession of our | 

We paid a hundred and thirty dollars for a| thoughts. Whit conceived a fine scheme of | 
second-hand four-horse-power boiler, and hired | engaging, after the Fair closed, the great Manu- | 
another lot which a restaurant-keeper had vacated, | facturers’ Building, where forty-four acres were | 
near the first one. Here we opened again for | covered under the vast glass roof, and establish- | 
business, on July 4th. There were about two ing there a novel Winter Garden, for sports and 





hundred and fifty thousand people at the fair that 


athletic exercises. Our merry-go-round, the 


a popular melody in that vicinity. 

“Of course,” said the spokesman, “we don’t 
want you to play anything you don’t want to, 
but please remember, sir, that we are very fond 
of ‘Dixie’ here.’’ 

Bowing gravely, I thanked the committee for 
their interest in my programme, but left them 
completely in the dark as to whether I intended 
to play the loved song of the South or not. 


** Dixie,’’ by the President’s Band. 


HE ceremonies opened 

with a patriotic address 
by Governor Fowle, lauding 
the glories of the American 
flag; and naturally the only 
appropriate music to such a 
sentiment was “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’’ which the crowd patriotically 





day, and we took in thirty-four dollars, keeping | shooting-gallery, the cave-lwellers, and a dozen | cheered. 


open from seven in the morning till ten at 
night. 
Our patrons were a very heterogeneous lot, 


and we were somewhat troubled in the evening | cessful, as a winter resort in Chicago, if only we | anniversary was being celebrated. 


| other features of the fair were to be installed 
there as permanent attractions. 
Possibly this project might have proved suc- | 


The tone of the succeeding oration was equally 
fervid, but the speaker enlarged upon the glories 
of the Commonwealth whose one hundredth 
The orator 


by intoxicated persons. There was a great dif- had possessed capital enough to put it in opera-| sat down, there was a momentary pause, and 


ference between a New England gathering of 
country people and this element of the Chicago 
crowd. 

Whit soon found that here his jolly talk had 
little or no attractive power. The main thing 


advertisement served. The same person rarely 
rode twice, and usually there were not more than 
four or five riding at a time. 

The merry-go-round was more popular in the 
evening, after the Exposition entrances were 
closed, than in the daytime, and one night when 
there was a pyrotechnic display, we took in 
thirty dollars. 

That street was a queer place. On the lot next 
to us there was a little Ferris Wheel which did a 
good business. The great Ferris Wheel, on the 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








URING eighteen years 

spent in playing music 
for the masses, twelve years in 
the service of the United States 
and six in that of the general 
public, many curious and 
interesting incidents have come 
under my observation. 

While conductor of the 
Marine Band, which plays at 
all the state functions given by 
the President at the Executive Mansion, I saw 
much of the social life of the White House and 
was brought into more or less direct contact with 
all the executives under whom I had the honor of 
successively serving— Presidents Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur, Cleveland and Harrison. 

They were all very appreciative of music, 
and in this respect were quite unlike General 
Grant, of whom it is said that he knew only 
two tunes, one of which was “Yankee Doodle” 
and the other wasn’t! 





OX 


The President’s Embarrassing Demand. | 


I THINK I may say that more 

than one President, relieved 
> from the onerous duties of a 
great reception, has found rest 
by sitting quietly in the corner of 
a convenient room and listening 
7. to the music. 

Once, on the occasion of a state dinner, Presi- 
dent Arthur came to the door of the main lobby 
of the White House, where the Marine Band was 
always stationed, and beckoning me to his side 
asked me to play the ““Cachuca.”” When I ex- 
plained that we did not have the music with us 
but would be glad to include it in the next 
programme, the President looked surprised and 
remarked: 

_ “Why, Sousa, I thought you could play any- 
thing, I’m sure you can; now, give us the 
“Cachuca,’ ” 

‘Tais placed me in a predicament, as I did not 
Wish the President to believe that the band was 
hot at all times able to respond to his wishes. 
Fortunately, one of the bandmen remembered 
the melody and played it over softly to me on his 
cornet in a corner. I hastily wrote out several 





parts for the leading instruments, and told the | 
rest of the band to vamp in the key of E fiat. | 
7 hen we played the “Cachuca” to the entire satis- | 
faction of Mr. Arthur, who came again to the | 





| of the human type appeared there. At one time 
was to keep the merry-go-round going; no other | would come a squad of squat Eskimos from the | heard equaled. 
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tion. It was but one of our ambitious plans in | 
| those days. 

The people who rode on the merry-go-round | 
were a novel study in themselves. Every variety 


| village in the Exposition Grounds, followed by a 
bevy of little, olive Javanese or brown Arabs 
from the Midway, or perhaps a couple of rolling- 

eyed Zulus with big, gold ear-hoops, or a group 

| of plumed, blanketed Sioux from the Wild West 
Show. 

| Then one day in September, when the Western 
excursions were filling the Fair Grounds, there 

| came the oddest, liveliest pair we had yet seen. 

| Indeed, they quite took the merry-go-round 
away from us. 















door and said: “There, I 
knew you could play it.” 
The ladies of the White House 
were always interested in the 
music, and frequently suggested 
selections for the programmes, 
Mrs. Hayes being particularly 
fond of American ballads. Dur- 
ing the brief Garfield administra- 
tion there were no state recep- 
tions or dinners given by the 
President, and the band did not play at the White 
Hlouse, except for a few of Mrs. Garfield’s 
receptions immediately after the inauguration. 
While Mrs. McElroy was mistress of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion for her brother, President 
Arthur, the lighter music was much in favor, as 
there were always many young people at the | 
Mansion. 

Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland was much 
interested in music, and evinced a partiality for 
Arthur Sullivan’s melodies. Mrs. Harrison’s 
favorite music was Nevin’s “Good Night, Be- 
loved” and the Sousa marches. The soundness 
of Mrs. Cleveland’s musical taste was shown by 
her liking for the “Tannhiiuser” overture and 
other music of that character. 

The Marine Band played all the music for 
President Cleveland’s wedding, which took place 
in the Blue Room of the White House. The 
distance from the room up-stairs to the exact 
spot where the ceremony was to take place was 
carefully measured by Colonel Lamont and 
myself, in order that the music might be timed to 
the precise number of steps the wedding party 
would have to take; and the climax of the Men- 
delssohn ““Wedding March’? was played by the 
band just as the bride and groom reached the 
clergyman. 


then as I raised my baton the strains of ‘‘ Dixie’”’ 
fell upon the delighted ears of the thousands 
round the platform. 

The unexpected had happened, and such a 
shout as went up from that throng I have never 
Hats were tossed in the air, 
gray - bearded men embraced, and for a few min- 
utes a jubilant pandemonium reigned supreme. 
During the rest of our stay in Fayetteville the 
repertoire of the Marine Band was on this order: 
“Yankee Doodle,’’—* Dixie;’’ “Star - Spangled 
Banner,”’—“ Dixie; ‘‘Red, White and Blue,’’— 
“Dixie.” 

In all my experience the acme of patriotic fervor 
was reached during a reunion of the Loyal 
Legion at Philadelphia some years ago. The 
efercises were held in the Academy of Music, 
and the band occupied the orchestra pit in front 
of the stage, which was crowded with distin- 
guished veterans. 

I had strung together for the occasion a 
number of war-songs, bugle-calls and patriotic 


| airs, and when the band played them the martial 
| spirit began to stir the people. 


As we broke 
into “Marching Through Georgia,’ a distin- 
guished-looking old soldier stepped to the foot- 
lights and began to sing the familiar words of 
the famous song in a loud, clear voice. The 
entire audience joined in, and as the swelling 
volume of melody rolled through the house, the 
enthusiasm waxed more intense. 

Verse after verse was sung, interrupted with 
frantic cheers, until it seemed that the very 
ecstasy of enthusiasm had been reached. It was 
only when physically exhausted that the audience 
calmed down and the exercises proceeded. 


A Chorus of Ten Thousand. 


at Chicago my present 
1 band was giving nightly con- 
certs in the Court of Honor 
surrounding the lagoon. On 
one beautiful night in June 
fully ten thousand people were gathered round 





| the bandstand while we were playing a medley 


of popular songs. 

Director Tomlins, of the World’s Fair Choral 
Associations, was on the stand, and exclaiming, 
“Keep that up, Sousa!” he turned to the 
crowd and motioned the people to join him in 
singing. With the background of the stately 
buildings of the White City, this mighty chorus, 
led by the band, sang the songs of the people— 
“*Home, Sweet Home,’’ “Suwanee River,” 
“Annie Laurie,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
ete., and never did the familiar melodies sound 
so grandly beautiful. 

The influence of music to quiet disorder and to 
allay fear is quite as potent as its power to excite 
and to stir enthusiasm. A case in point happened 
at the St. Louis Exposition, where my band was 
giving a series of concerts. There was an enor- 
mous audience in the music hall when, in the 
middle of the programme, every electric light 
suddenly went out, leaving the house in complete 


; darkness. 


President Cleveland’s Veto. 


FEW days before the 

ceremony I submitted my 
musical programme to Colonel 
Lamont for the President’s 
approval, and among the num- 
bers was a quartet called ““The 
Student of Love,’ from one 
Even in the anticipation of his 





of my operas. 
happiness Mr. Cleveland was keenly alive to 
the opportunities for humorous remarks which | 
this title might afford to irreverent newspaper 
men; and he said to his secretary: “Tell Sousa 





A succession of sharp cries from women, the 
hasty shuffling of feet, and the nervous tension 
manifest in every one, gave proof that a panic 
was probably imminent. I called softly to the 
band, “Yankee Doodle!” and the men quickly 
responded by playing the good old tune from 
memory in the darkness, quickly following it 
with “ Dixie’? on my orders. The audience 
began to quiet down, and some scattering 
applause gave assurance that the excitement was 
abating. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner’’ still further 
restored confidence, and when we played “Oh, 
Dear, What Can the Matter Be?” and “Wait 
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Till The Clouds Roll By,” every one was laugh 
ing and making the best of the gloom. In a 
short time the gas was turned on, and the 
concert proceeded with adequate lighting. 

In the desire to do especial honor to a certain 
foreign representative during the World’s Fair, 
I had a particular piece of music in which he 
was interested arranged for my band, and agreed 
to play it at a specified concert. The music was 
given to a member of the band with instructions 
to copy the parts and deliver them at the band. 
stand. 

The foreign gentleman was present at the 
concert with a large party of friends, whom he 
had invited to hear this particular piece of music 
When the librarian asked the musician for the 
parts, he could not find them, and a search high 
and low for the missing music was without 
avail. Much to my chagrin, it was necessary 
to omit the number and send explanations and 
regrets to the dignitary whom it was designed to 
honor. 

At the end of the concert, when the men were 
packing up to go home, the player found the 
missing band parts stuck in the bell of his instru- 
ment, where he had placed them for safe-keeping. 

In a little Michigan town my band was booked 
for an afternoon concert, and on our arrival the 
local manager assured us that we should have a 
good house, although there was no advance sale. 
He explained this by saying that the townspeople 
did not like to buy their tickets until the last 
minute. 

The theatre was on the second floor of the 
town hall, the ground floor being given over to 
the fire department, the especial pride of the 
community. Twenty minutes before the concert 
a large crowd had gathered round the box-office 
to buy tickets when the fire-alarm sounded, and 
the entire population promptly deserted the muse 
of music and escorted the engine and hose-cart 
to the scene of action, leaving the band absolutely 
without an audience. 


A Tuneful Locomotive. 


NCE when we were playing 

during warm weather in a 
theatre situated near a railroad, 
the windows were left open for 
ventilation. The band was ren- 
dering a Wagner selection, and 
at the climax was playing with 
increasing force. The last note to be played was 
a unison B flat, and asI gave the sign to the 
musicians to play as strong as possible the volume 
of sound that followed fairly astonished me. I 
had never heard fifty men play with such force 
before and could not account for it, but the 
explanation soon became manifest. As the band 
ceased playing, the same note continued in the 
blast of a passing locomotive that had oppor- 
tunely chimed in with us in unison. 

The Marine Band Was once doing escort duty 
on Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington to a 
body of citizen soldiery returning from camp. It 
was at night and the parade was preceded by a 
wagon-load of fireworks which were to be 
discharged at appropriate intervals along the 
line of march. 

By some accident or design the entire load of 
pyrotechnics was simultaneously ignited, and 
the street immediately filled with a perfect 
fusillade of rockets and Roman candles. 

A stampede followed and the parade faded 
away. I stood my ground until my eye-glasses 
were knocked off, and then I groped my way to 
the sidewalk. When the confusion had subsided, 
all that could be discovered of my band was the 
drum-major in front and the bass-drummer in 
the rear rank. Their comrades had fled, but 
these men were good soldiers, and having received 
no orders to disperse had stood their ground 
manfully. 
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A Tale of the White House. 


oe NE more story of the White 
i House. At the time of the 

unveiling of the statue of Admiral 
Farragut in Washington, it was 
suddenly proposed to have a 
reception at the Executive Man- 
sion in honor of the many dis- 
tinguished visitors. The informal invitations 
were issued while I was participating in the 
parade that was part of the ceremonies. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, when I was at 
home, tired out after the long march, word came 
to me to report at the Marine Barracks. I went 
there and was ordered to take the band to the 
White House at eight o’clock p. m. 

The bandmen did not live in barracks, and 
it was practically impossible to get them together 
at that time of night, as they were scattered all 
over the city. 

“*Well, those are my instructions and those are 
your orders,’’ said the commanding officer. 

So we sent the band-messengers out to the 
men’s lodgings, and they found just one musician 
at home, and he was the bass-drummer. 

At eight o’clock, arrayed in all the gorgeous- 
ness of my scarlet and gold uniform, I sat in 
front of the band platform in the White House 
lobby, and the bass-drammer stationed himself 
back in the semi-obscurity of his corner. There 
was a dazzling array of music-stands and empty 
chairs, but no musicians! The President evi- 





dently saw the hunorous side of it, and when I 
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helped. All the evening, we sat there and 
listened to humorous remarks from the guests. 


THE YOUTH’S 


drummer and I stayed till the reception was | 


over. 


COMPANION. 


explained the situation he said it could not be | We had “reported for duty,” though, and the | feast. “The last time I came to one of your 


balls I had two crackers and an orange!’’ 
Orpha sat very stiff and prim. For the first 


| time in her self-satisfied life she felt inadequate 








OU would never 
have selected 
Tilly Ingersoll as an 
understudy for fate. 
She was such a fool- 
ish little person, so feckless and irresponsible. 
Even the professors, who flunked her with a 
harmony of judgment pleasant to contemplate 
in a faculty, never took her at all seriously. 
Yet it was she who, in the impersonal, indif- 
ferent way supposed to characterize the walk 
and conversation of fate, turned from its course 
the most beautifully ordered career in college. 

She, with four other unfortunates whom the 
weekly raid of the sweeper had driven from 
their rooms into the corridor, was seated on a 
forgotten trunk-truck, one April afternoon. The 
others, mindful of the nearness of their next recita- 
tion, were vigorously acquiring a few “glittering 
generalities’ on the early English drama. 

“His window-blinds are shut tight!’’ an- 
nounced Tilly, suddenly, leaning out of the 
window with such a swoop that her neighbor 
made a startled clutch at her apparently disap- 
pearing form. 

“That means he is either gone to town or 
dead. In either case, we have a cut in English. 
Do you hear?” 

“Tilly, if you want to quit this naughty 
world, please choose some other means of exit 
than hurling yourself on the stones down there. 
It’s such a messy style of dying!’’ complained 
Marcia Grennell, the girl who held her by the 
skirt. 

“Away or dead!’ chanted Tilly. “We have 
acut. Hi! you—” to a girl who came swiftly 
round the corner. ‘‘Oh!—er—I beg pardon, 
Miss Ainsley. I thought you were some one 
else.” 

The girl hardly turned her head as she hurried 
by. 

“Tt’s a regular shame about her!’’ said Tilly, 
in a half-whisper, waving toward the disappear- 
ing figure. ‘‘Somebody ought to stop that. We 
ought; she belongs to our class!” 

No one made any reply. Tilly went on 
excitedly: “We ought to get her to know some 
girls, to have some fun!’ 

The others were only half-listening; the 
subject was so old it had lost all interest. Keith 
McKnight raised her soft, earnest eyes to Tilly. 

“Should we do something?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“Of course we should! Yow should! 
her on your play committee!” 

“But, Tilly, dear child —”’ 

“What’s that?” Tilly’s head was out of the 
window again. “A cut in English! I told you 
so! Come on, fellows! Hot chocolate and 
frabjous little nut-cakes in my room to celebrate. 
I’ve got the cakes all right, and we can borrow 
the rest.’ Off darted Tilly with all other 
thoughts swept from her mind. 

The others followed joyfully. Keith sat still 
on the trunk-truck. She was the president of ’9—, 
and held that “a public office is a public trust.’’ 
She felt herself responsible for the success and 
happiness of every girl in the class. , 

“Ought I to look after Miss Ainsley ?”’ she 
pondered. 
be good for her. 


Put 


How am I going at it?” 






| Her only feeling, however, was one of rage 


] 


‘Her life certainly is queer; it can’t | 
|of time. Yet when Keith left, after a 


Keith frowned at a mild little freshman who | 
happened to be passing, to the terror of that 


innocent child. 

Whenever you met Orpha Ainsley, you desired 
to put your fingers in her dimples, ruffle up her 
dandelion hair, and handle her generally as you 
would a baby. She was so round and pretty 
and attractive, so altogether lovable. Strangers 
who saw her running down the walk, golf-clubs 
in her hand, her cheeks rubbed red by the wind 
and her eyes aglow, smiled as they said to one 
another, “The typical college girl, vigorous, 
wide awake and full of fun.’’ 

And that proves that “the world is still deceived 
by ornament.’”’ The girls would rather have 
kissed the statue of Minerva that adorned the 
main entrance, than crinkle one of Orpha’s 
immaculate frills, and as for being the typical 
college girl— 

Why, Orpha was a “grind’’! <A girl who 
studied from the time she got out of bed in 
the morning until the time she got into it at 
night; studied straight through class-meetings, 
basket-ball games, ice-carnivals, plays, recep 
tions; sometimes without even knowing that 
all these important things were happening. She 
was not even the typical grind, for she was rosy 
and of calm nerves, and went outdoors every 
day, making this one exception to her all-work 
programme. 

Orpha had come to college determined to be 
“an educated woman.’’ To her that meant to 
have her intellect cultivated to the highest degree 
possible. 
the character, that learning to “view life with 
appropriate emotions,” which is so far above 
any training of the mind, she never dreamed. 


Of that broadening and sweetening of | 


| 
| 
| 


She was unnaturally clever already; her essays 
always were marked with a neat little red-ink 
“excellent”; her Greek prose—still more potent 
cause of swelling pride—bore no red ink at all; 
she received commendatory notes after each 
examination; and she asked such “intelligent 
questions” in class that the professors themselves 
could not answer them. 

But of the world of college outside of books, 
that happy, jolly, wholesome world, the girls, 
she knew nothing. Shehad nofriends. All the 
gay, warm life about her she resolutely shut 
out of her days. She would have none of the 
widening, polishing process, due to the daily 
intercourse of girls from all countries and of all | 
kinds with one another. She would have none 
of the deepening and strengthening of sympathy 
which comes from knowing the longing and 
struggles of many different lives. Saddest of all, 
she refused every chance to aid those struggles. 
College offers uncounted ways to be helpful and 
unselfish and loving. Every day all a girl’s 
gifts, from the humblest to the most ideal, may 
be used—to help out a sudden hurry, to quicken 
to hope a sullen discouragement. Few girls 
have ever again so many people to whom they 
may be “neighbors.” 

But Orpha, blind to all the beautiful oppor- 
tunities, resented the smallest hindrance to her 
chosen purpose. She shut herself away in her 
room behind the sign, “Engaged,” and even 
regarded the necessary conversation at meals as 
an intrusion on her time and thoughts. Every 
day she grew less of a loving, lovable girl, 
and more of a selfish pedant. 

She had gathered up her notes for the 
English lecture this particular afternoon, 
when some one knocked. She stared as 
Keith McKnight entered. 

“There’s a cut in English,” began the 
visitor, for Orpha looked ready to flee. 

Orpha stared more than ever. 

“Miss Ainsley,—I—ah—will you do me 

a great favor? I’m the head of our Sopho- 
more Dramatic Committee, you know, and 
I want you to be one of the members. 
Please be! We must have this play fine, 
our freshman one was such a disgrace. 
You are so clever and so well-read, you’ll 
know about all the old dramas and be able 
to tell what sort of @pstumes people wore, 
and — oh, help every way!” Keith ended 
with a smile that never failed to win 
whoever saw it. 

This invitation was one of the honors 
and glories of college, had Orpha known it. 


that any one could for a moment suppose 
she would be drawn into such a silly waste 


weary half-hour in which she was unvary- 
ingly sweet, but persistent, and Orpha by 
turns scornful or appealing, the latter had 
yielded a reluctant promise to come to the 
first meeting. The committee were all 
present when Orpha entered Keith’s room that | 
night. Her first look told her that the girls were | 
the brightest in the class, those whose scholar- | 
ship had gained even her critical admiration. | 
“How can they waste time so?’”’ she thought, | 
scornfully. 

A thorough look about the room showed Tilly | 
Ingersoll curled up on the couch. Orpha despised 
Tilly as a mindless person who could not lead 
even the simplest problem in “trig” to a trium- 
phant issue. 

“Great use she’ll be!’’ she thought, with scorn. | 

The rest of the committee were busily setting 
forth a feast, of much size, evidently. Keith 
was nowhere to be seen. | 

“T beg pardon —” began Orpha. 

“Come in,” hailed Tilly, ““we’re just waiting | 
for you. Keith smashed the olive-bottlea minute | 
ago. She’s in the bath-room, picking out the 
glass from the olives.” 

“T think these are undamaged,” said the | 
hostess, entering. ‘‘Good evening, Miss Ainsley. 
It’s ever so nice to have you here.” 

“What promiscuous kind of food are we to 
have to-night, Keith ?’’ asked Marcia. “You 
remind me of the Kipling man who ‘clawed 
together a meal he called dinner.’ ” 

“Don’t quarrel with your food!” admonished | 
Tilly. “The rest of us haven’t had supper in 
town. We’re thankful for anything!’ 

“Anything! My beautiful oysters, my ‘tasty’ 
chicken sandwiches!” cried the giver of the 





| play, she was no*%happier. 





to the situation. She could not sing, or tell funny 
stories, or make witty replies. She could not 
even laugh in that easy, infectious way the 
others did. 

When the girls began the discussion of the 
Her knowledge of 
the classic drama did not seem especially helpful 
in staging a college play. She went home 
determined to come to the next meeting and 
show the girls how really superior to them she 
was. 

She came to the next meeting, and to rehearsals 
in the hall. She did not grow any more com- 
fortable, however. The girls were so capable, 
so tactful in managing one another! To Orpha, 
coming dazed from a world of books, they seemed 
marvelous. Even the despised Tilly showed an 
extraordinary resourcefulness in all difficulties. 
There was another side to the girls that made 
her oddly unhappy. This was the sympathy 
and love which existed among them, sometimes 
as between friend and friend, sometimes—and 
this seemed strangest of all—as a bond to be 
expected among members of the class. 

This friendship showed itself in rejoicing over 
any good luck that came to any of them, and in 
constant readiness to help one another. 

“How ridiculous !’’ Orpha would say to herself, 
as she watched the girls prance about some friend 
who had said a clever thing in class or received 
a bit of praise from a professor. “What she did 
I’ve done twenty times before!” 

Once when she saw the girls 


LL DO YOUR SHARE OF STRAIGHTENING UP, KEITH.” 


fairly overwhelming a member of the class with 
their congratulations, she asked : 

“What’s she done?” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard? Her father’s going 
to take her to Europe for the whole summer. 
Isn’t that gay?” 

‘*Wish I were going!’’ muttered Orpha; then | 
still lower, “It wouldn’t be any use!’’ which 
disconnected remarks, nevertheless, told that | 
some very unusual feeling had seized her. 

She wondered still more at the way in which 
the girls gave up the most cherished plan for 
work or fun, to help some friend in her work | 
or fun. 

Bertha Johnson, to whom a high rank meant 
everything, cut two lectures and a laboratory 
period to sit with a foolish freshman cousin, who 
was in the infirmary and therefore homesick. 

And Marcia Grennell resigned from the 
economics debate— that great honor — because 
she was helping her roommate make up back 
work. 

Orpha stood up straighter than ever when she 
heard of any new act of this sort. “If you wish 
to be a scholar you must subordinate everything 
to that end,” she told herself. Then she went 


| 


| back to her lonely little room and was very 


unhappy. 

The afternoon of the dress rehearsal, actors | 
and committee were in the hall waiting for 
Keith and the heroine. Every one was excited, 


for the play was always the event of the year | 


| subject. 





| act should not be useless. 
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to the class. Each class gave one a year, and 
rivalry ran high. 

Keith entered and cast herself on a pile of 
““properties.”” 

“The play is ruined !” 

“What ?’’ in a frightened chorus. 

“*Margaret has broken her ankle!’’ 

A dead silence, then all talking at once. 

“No, we can’t postpone it! Every Saturda, 
is taken, up to commencement. We can’t eye 
give it up, for we can get another heroine. 
Emma Twemlow acted the part at home las: 
summer. She was as stiff as a poker, and oh 
you know her voice!’’ 

“And she’s as awkward as a duck!” erie 
Tilly. “Keith, she’ll make the whole pla 
absurd !”’ 

“T know it, but I can’t helpit! She knows 
about Margaret and she offered. If we don’ 
give the play, of course we lose all chance of tly. 
prize cup!” 

Orpha stole out. She walked a long way 
before she knew what she was doing. 

“IT don’t look like Rosalind,’’—the play was 
“As You Like It,’”—‘‘but I know I can be like 
her.’”” She spoke out loud. Orpha had an 
English voice, sweet, with organ tones in it. 

“The Morgan prize!” She had forgotten that. 

The Morgan prize was one offered to the 
sophomore class for the best essay on a given 
If you won, you had two hundred 
dollars, and unlimited glory. Orpha longed 
unspeakably for the glory. 

She wanted her people at home to know what 
great things she was doing. Most of all, she 
wanted the girls to realize how 
very clever she really was. 
She had been ruffied seriously, 
during the progress of the 
play, by her unskilfulness in 
practical affairs. She would 
prove that her mind was too 
great for such trifles. She knew 
she could win. 

The competition closed 
the next night, the night of 
the play. Her essay was 
finished in conception, but 
it had yet to be written out. 
Orpha was a slow worker. 
She had planned to spend 
all that day and the next, 
up to the play, on it. 

She sat down in a deserted 
corner of the campus. There 
she fought a fierce battle. On 
one side warred ambition, 
her wounded pride, her real 
scholarship ; on the other—she 
knew not what. Confused 
ideas of Keith’s disappoint- 
ment, Keith, whom she had 
begun to love,—of the shame 
of the class at failing in its 
play,—of the girls loving her, 
too, and crying, “Good girl, 
Orpha!” — all these thoughts 
chased one another through 
her brain. 

Orpha stood shyly before the dreary 
party just starting for Emma Twemlow. 

“ Keith,” — she had never called her that 
before,—‘“‘won’t you let me be Rosalind? I 
know I can be, even if I don’t look her. I have 
heard the rehearsals so often I know the part, 
and I’m willing to rehearse all day to-morrow.” 





The hall was full. Girls sat on the window- 
ledges and crowded the doorways. There were 
the seniors, friendly to the sophomores, of course, 
but rather superior; the juniors and freshmen 
fiercely hostile; the class itself hopeful, but 
nervous. Besides the undergraduates, there 
were a number of visitors, alumnz and outsiders. 

Orpha stood in the wings. She had seen the 
amused smiles of the audience as it read her 
name on the committee. Up to this time the 
names of all concerned had been kept secret, and 
to enhance the excitemeht Margaret’s name had 
not been taken from the programmes. ~The girls 
kriew only that Rosalind was to be a surprise. 

Orpha had never acted before. In all that 
audience there was not one to “give her a hand” 
for friendship’s sake. 

She stepped out on the stage. In the dead 
silence she heard a whisper from the front seats. 
“What, that gloomy grind!” and a giggle. 

She felt sick.. That was what she was—a 
grind, a Miss Dryasdust. She had no place 
among these alive girls. She was a fool ever to 
have tried to be like them. She stood perfectly 
still in a silence that might have been of hours 

Her eyes travelled slowly to the wines. 
the wings stood the committee. Their faces were 
rather. white and their eyes looked unusu:l!) 
large, but they smiled and clapped noiseless!y, 
and Keith blew her a little round kiss. ‘The) 
did not think of her asa grind! She had become 
one of “us.’’? She was frightened, they must 
help her out. 

Orpha turned to the audience with a smile that 
made her dimples peep out. Frightened? No, 
but stirred as she had never been before. 
had sacrificed a dear desire to help the girls. !ler 
But most of all she 
thought not of her own success or failure, bu! of 
Keith and the others who had trusted her »0. 
Perhaps that is why she did not fail. 

For she inspired the rest of the cast with 


In 


She 
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powers they had not shown at any rehearsal, 


| totally depraved. He was sick here a tew 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Well, the man was sick and weak, or I guess 


and she captivated every girl in the hall. She| months ago, very sick. We put him in the! he never would have broken down the way he 
seemed really one of “that brave mimic world | hospital department, and one day when I was | did, but all of a sudden he began to sob. There 


that Shakespeare drew.” 
mighty success. 

As the curtain fell, the audience, unable to 
contain itself longer, gave a rousing cheer. They 
shouted for Keith, for the committee, and for 
the east. Then some one by the door cried, 
“What’s the matter with Orpha, the best actor 
ever in this hall?” With the answering, “She’s 
all right!”” the girls swept upon the stage. 

They almost tore little Rosalind to bits shaking 
and hugging her. 

“Good for you, Orpha!” “You’re a regular 
star!” they cried. She had made their play a 
joy to their friends and an envy to their foes ; 
what else about her mattered now ? 


An impulsive freshman flung her arms about | 


the amazed actress, fairly shouting: 

“Miss Ainsley, you’re a peach, a fuzzy, downy 
peach !”” 

The older girls disapproved of such slang, but 
it was permitted to impulsive freshmen. 

Orpha stood quite still through all the excite- 
ment. She felt dazed. All at once she began to 
laugh and talk and hug everybody, just as the 
other girls were doing. What she was saying, 
if any one had heard her, was: 

“Oh, oh, you’re so nice! Why didn’t I know 


it! Oh, I’m so glad Idonow!” This sounded | 


wild, but it really meant that Orpha had come 
to her senses. 

It was not that the praise satisfied her ambition. 
She never once remembered that she had proved 
her superiority. It was the realization at last of 
the loyal and warm comradeship, based on mutual 
need and mutual help,—the very heart and secret 
of college life,—which made her happy. 

She needed just such a vehement demon- 
stration of college spirit to rouse her out of her 
selfish self. The love of the girls had reached 
her heart at last. : 

The tired, but triumphant, committee was 
going home to Main Hall. 

“Say, Tilly, were you ever so surprised in all 
your days as at Orpha?”’ said Marcia Grennell, 
in a low voice. “I knew she had stores and 
hoards of knowledge, but I never supposed such 
a grind could act.” 

“It was because she is a grind.” Tilly’s 
voice was that of one working out a problem. 
“Did you see how nervous she was at the start? 
She just pulled herself in, though, and acted her 
little part as she works over her Allen and Green- 
ough—with all her vengeance. It’s that grinding 
that’s given her such a grip on herself. Do you 
suppose I could have come out of a regular panic 
like that? No, sir, I’d have scattered into igno- 
ble bits right before the assembled populace!’’ 

“Well, sirs!” ejaculated the astonished Marcia. 

“Oh, I know it’s queer from me, but it’s true 
all the same. This all play and no work may be 


great joy, but it won’t give you what Orpha | 
| anything very hard to do on the Rogers.” 


Ainsley has—and that’s character! I’ve fooled 
away two years here now, and nobody’s had 
more fun than I, but to-night —’’ Tilly stopped, 
then spoke very quietly, with uncommon serious- 
ness: “Marcia, I’m going to work after this 
more than I ever did. It will please my father, 
and maybe give me some character—like Orpha.”’ 

Marcia was too wise to answer. Both pre- 
tended to be interested in the other girls’ talk. 

Those ahead were still discussing the great 
success of the play. 

“It’s just gay to-night,” sighed Keith, “but, 
oh, me! Monday when we have to ‘rid up’ the 
place, and return the ‘borroweds’ !’’ 

“Don’t you care!” called some one whose joy 
no gloomy visions, even of Monday, could daunt. 
“It won’t take long!”’ 

“Tt takes hours, always!’s retorted Keith. “I 
have four recitations, extra ‘lab,’ a special topic 
and an essay interview!” 

Orpha, marching in a sort of Roman conqueror 
procession, heard Keith. Gratitude and the sense 
of obligation to the class surged within her. 

“T’ll do your share of straightening up, Keith,’’ 
she called. “I haven't much of anything Mon- 
day.” She tried to have just the matter-of-course 
tone the girls used when they made such offers, 
but she could not help her voice shaking a little. 

There was an instant’s silence, then Keith 
answered easily : 

“Oh, will you? Thanks, ever so much.” 

And Orpha knew she had received the seal to 
her title as a college girl, with all the privileges 
and responsibilities. 





Number Ninety-Eight. 


- ES, sir, you learn queer things in a place 

like this,” said the warden of a great 
; penitentiary. “I used to bélieve that 
‘here was such a thing as total depravity, but 
I have changed my mind since I came here. 
I have had to deal with some of the worst 
specimens of humanity I ever saw or heard of, 


| ‘Warden, there’s something in my cell 1 want. 
| I was so sick I didn’t know anything when you 
brought me here, so I didn’t get it, and I want 
it.’ 
“ *What is it?’ I asked. 
| *Well,’? he said, kind of awkwardly, ‘it’s 
| nothing but a blue glass bead. You missed it 
| when you searched me.’ 
“*What do you want that for?’ I asked him. 


The play was a/| in there having a little talk with him, he says, was no stopping him for a few minutes. I 


questioned him, and after awhile he told me 
why he kept the bead. It had been the chief 
treasure of his little girl, who had worn it ona 
string around her neck. He had carried it ever 
since her death. 

“We found the bead and gave it to him, and he 
never made any further reference to it. But he 


is a much more tractable man now that he knows 
I know about that bead.”’ 

















HE powerful tugboat, Rogers, resting 
after a long tow down the river, lay at 
the end of the B. & S. wharf. The 
| water was lapping musically around her bow, 
/and steam hummed drowsily in 
her boiler. The night was dark, 
| cold, foggy; a very good night 
|for any sort of craft to be fast 
| to a wharf. 
All hands were on shore except 
| Captain King, the commander 
and part owner of the boat, and 
| his son Ralph, who had just 
| passed his sixteenth birthday. 
| For the last two years, Ralph 
| had spent all the time he could 
/on the boat, and he was always 
| teasing his father to take him 
}on permanently as one of the 
| crew. 

But the captain would not be 
persuaded by the boy’s argu- 
ments; it seemed to him that a 
capable “‘hand’’ could not have 
grown up in the short time since 
Ralph was only a fat little tod- 
diler, in danger of falling into the 
water or down into the fire-room. 

“Why, you’re only a boy yet,” 
the captain would say; “and 
it takes a man with a man’s 
strength and a man’s grit for 
our business.” 

“But I’m almost as tall as 
you, daddy, and just feel of 
my muscle.” 

“Feel of your muscle! Ho! 
Ho! I might as well try to pull 
the tail of an oyster.’’ 

“Yes, daddy, you always 
make fun of me, but why don’t 
you give me a chance the next 
time you need a new man? I don’t know of 





“Of course! You think it’s all fun! How 


| about hauling in water-soaked tow-lines in frosty 


weather when they come in all coated and stiff, 
and icicles freezing in clusters on your fingers? 
I guess you would be whimpering.” 

“T guess not, daddy.” 

“Well, don’t bother any more, now. Your day 
will come. I hope you’ll always be as anxious.’’ 

Some such dialogue as this had just passed 
between father and son in the warm, cozy engine- 
room of the Rogers, where they had taken 
refuge from the driving damp and fog. Some 
one on the wharf shouting, “Hey, Cap! Captain 
King!” called them outside. On the edge of the 
wharf above them stood a man who greeted 
the captain familiarly. 

*Halloo, captain! Just heard you were here,’’ 


he said. “Say, Logan wants to see you about a | 


job tending his dredges up in Buck’s Inlet. Can 
you come up right away? He’s waiting.” 

Captain King reached for his long ulster 
and cap. “I’ll be right up, tell Logan,” he 
replied, stirring round with a businesslike bustle. 
“You’re not afraid to stay here alone, are you?” 
he asked Ralph, when he was ready to climb on 
the wharf. 

““What should I be afraid of ?’’ Ralph replied, 
a little indignantly. 

*T don’t believe I’ll be gone very long,” said 
the captain as he strode away up the wharf, and 
was lost in the night and fog. 

Ralph turned back into the pleasant warmth of 
the engine-room, closed the door, and lay down 
on the long, cushioned seat, with his hands under 
his head. The big brass lantern hanging just 
over the cylinders swung lazily with some almost 
imperceptible motion of the hull, and cast dancing 
reflections on a hundred polished surfaces of the 
engines. For perhaps a quarter of an hour 
Ralph thus lay thinking before he heard footsteps 
on the deck outside. Not expecting his father 
back so soon, he wondered if it were one of the 
boat crew. 


A hand lifted the latch; the engine-room door | 





‘ud T have always found some good in the worst 
ot them. I do not believe the Lord ever allows 
“ man’s Conscience to become absolutely dead. | 
Now you take old Number Ninety-Eight back 
‘ere in that row of cells on the other side of this 
fis or. Did you ever see a more criminal face ?”’ 
Ninety-Eight was certainly a repellent-looking 
Nan; his numerous crimes seemed to prove him 
dead to all right feeling. 
“Well,” said the warden, “not even he is 








on the side toward the harbor swung slowly open, | 


and a burly stranger, with a gruff greeting, 
stepped in out of the darkness, and turned to 
close the door. Ralph, raising himself to a 
sitting position, noticed the breadth of the man’s 
shoulders, and his muscular poise. 

“Bad night outside, sir,” said the newcomer, 
facing round and regarding Ralph keenly from 
under bushy brows. 


“Bad enough,” Ralph assented. In severe 














‘‘you'RE NOT AFRAID TO STAY HERE ALONE, ARE You?” 


weather he had seen many a “wharf-rat,”” tramp 
or longshoreman, come to warm himself in the 
engine-room, but he thought he had never seen a 
rougher-looking character than this intruder. 

The stranger, pulling off his mittens and 
tucking them under one arm, warmed his grimy 
hands carefully on the hot jacket of the nearest 
cylinder, and cast a quick glance round the 
engine-room. He studied the clock-faced pressure 
gages for several seconds, and Ralph wondered 
if he were familiar with the machinery. Then, 
quickly turning, he drew a long revolver and 
thrust it almost into the boy’s face. 

Ralph, though surprised, was not really fright- 
ened. He sat perfectly still and silent and looked 
his assailant squarely in the eye. 

“T’m the cap’n of this here boat now, young 
feller. And I’m goin’ to do a little trick with 
her.”” The ruffian was moving his revolver 
menacingly within six inches of Ralph’s nose. 
“Tf you want to save your bacon, you keep mum. 
Not a word out of you or you'll get chucked 
| overboard with a busted head! You understand ? 


Hey!” ‘Then he seized Ralph by the collar. 








ance, but the necessity of avoiding a knock on 
| the head that might deprive him of sense to 
| know what was going on about him, Ralph 
allowed himself to be dragged out on the deck. 
| Although his blood boiled with resentment, his 
| will kept his head clear. In the gloom, a few feet 
| away from the side of the vessel he saw a dory 
| with one man standing in the stern and slowly 
seulling against the tide, and three men sitting. 
| At a word from his captor the boat came along- 
side, and the men hurriedly climbed over the low 
| gunwale of the Rogers. 

| “Lively now, fellers!” ‘said the one who held 
Ralph. “There’s steam enough to take her out. 


| Chop off her lines, and be quick! No time to | 


fool! Here, somebody, help tie this young duck 
up and put him where he’s safe.”’ 


In a trice Ralph was tied hand and foot with | 
He understood the | 


| pieces cut from a heave-line. 
| situation now. The Rogers was in the hands 


inlet and loot her. They would strip out all 
her brass-work; take her long hawsers, her 
bells, whistle, steam- and water-gages, oil-cups, 
canvases and tools. In their greed for brass and 
| copper, and everything portable that could be 
exchanged for a few dollars at a junk-shop, they 
would deface her woodwork, wreck her engines, 
| and then turn her adrift. 
| Ralph loved the Rogers. To him the stanch, 


| his desire to shout for help. 


Realizing not only the hopelessness of resist- | 
| liner, anchored in the lower bay, waiting until 


of a gang of harbor thieves. Their scheme was | 
to run her out in the fog to some lonely bar or | 
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trim craft seemed to have a personality, and at 
the thought of the violence she would suffer at 
the hands of the gang, he could hardly repress 
But his good sense 
told him that it was best to keep silence and wait 
for a possible chance to save the boat 

Two men dragged Ralph forward along the 
deck, and a third opened a door in the deck-house 
that gave access to the broad, asbestos-covered 
back of the big boiler. They thrust him in there 
and slammed the door on him, leaving him in hot 
air, heavy with steam and the smell of the bilge 
and of lubricating oil. 

Shut in and left alone, Ralph became active 
On his knees and elbows he worked himself 
slowly up the curving surface of the boiler and 
crouched down on top beside the steam dome. 
The boiler jacket under him was too hot to be 
pleasant, and the darkness of midnight enveloped 
him, but in this central location he could hear all 
that was going on round him 

The vessel was already cast loose from the 
wharf, and he could feel her rocking in the harbor 
swell as she drifted out with the tide. Some one 
dived down the fire-room ladder and shut the fire 
door. The sound of breaking 
glass told the boy that the thieves 
were forcing their way into the 
wheel-house; then the tiller 
chains rattled and scraped as the 
helm was put hard over. 

Hurrying footsteps passed 
along the deck on either side of 
him, and he caught a word or 
two of a hasty debate as to 
whether the thieves should tow 
their small boat astern or try to 
get it aboard. Then the engines 
started with a clanking jerk 
that betrayed an inexperienced 
or a reckless person in control; 
and the Rogers steamed quietly 
away into the inky canopy of 
fog. 

But she carried with her one 
loyal heart. Crouched on the 
boiler, in the melting heat, with 
the hissing of steam and the 
steady “rig-gig, rig-gig,’’ of the 
hurrying engines filling his ears, 
Ralph, after some deliberation, 
proceeded to put his knowledge 
of the Rogers to use. 

Directly over his uncom forta- 
ble perch on the boiler’s back 
was a big wheel-valve controlling 
the passage in the pipe through 
which the steam was rushing to 
the steam-chest. This valve was 
for use only in case of an emer- 
gency, such as the bursting of 
the steam-pipe or an accident to 
the regular controlling valve in 
the engine-room. In spite of his bonds, Ralph 
was able to close this valve, thus securely locking 
up the steam in the boiler. The engines stopped 
promptly. 

He waited further developments with bated 
breath. The Rogers was drifting with the tide. 
Tugs, ferry-boats and “short line’’ steamers were 
all around, feeling their way through the fog and 
whistling steadily to warn each other. Ralph 
reasoned that the Rogers could not drift long 
without attracting attention by her strange 
behavior. 

He heard some one hurrying aft from the 
wheel-house, and soon there was a noisy council 
in the engine-room. He heard them working the 
reversing lever back and forth and experimenting 
in other ways. If there was a genuine engineer 
among them, Ralph knew that the cause of the 
stop would soon be discovered. As the moments 
slipped by without their seeming to have any 
idea of the cause of the trouble, his confidence 
grew. 

All this time the Rogers, borne on by the 


| ebbing tide, was making her own course, and 


before long she was rubbing noses with a big 


the fog should clear away that she might make 
her dock in safety. A half dozen sailors on her 
deck jeered down at the Royers. An angry 
third officer shook his fist and called her a drifting 
mud-scow and her crew a lot of landlubbers. 

Ralph heard the bumping and scraping of 
the two vessels, the hasty exit of the ruffians 
in the engine-room and the voices from the deck 
of the liner almost over his head. Then he rolled 
down the side of the boiler against the door, flung 
it open and hopped out on deck just as the harbor 
thieves, hastily embarking in their own boat, 
were seized by the harbor police, whose patrolling 
tug had been attracted by the commotion. At the 
same time two nimble seamen swung out from 
the steamship and lowered themselves by a rope 
to the deck of the Rogers. 
~ Half an hour later the Rogers, in charge of 
Ralph and two of the harbor police, glided up to 
the B. & S. wharf. An excited group of men 
was on hand, with Captain King, to welcome 
her. 

Ralph’s reward for saving the boat was just 
such as he himself would have chosen. The 
next day the Rogers left for Buck’s Inlet to 
wait on Logan’s team of “mud-diggers,” and 
Ralph King went home with orders to pack his 
kit and report for duty as the extra man that the 
arduous nature of the work with the dredges 
required. 
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Current Topics. 

“Talk platitudes and avoid attitudes” is | 

the direction which a cynical newspaper gives 
to the campaign orator. 





Happy thought! Possibly small boys may | 
so far join in the anti-Chinese feeling of the hour 
as to condemn the firecracker to disuse because | 
of its associations. er 


Even if the Patent Office is overburdened | 
with ‘‘notions,” inventive genius languishes ; else | 
somebody would win the rich reward awaiting 
the man who can build an automobile that does | 
not look as if it needed a horse in front. 


A Pekin correspondent of the Associated | 
Press says that a medal will be struck to com- | 
memorate the heroic defence made by the besieged | 
foreigners. The motto suggested for the medal | 
is that noble one, attributed by Plutarch to the 
Greek lawgiver Lycurgus, equally applicable in | 
war and in peace, ‘‘Men, not walls, make a city.’’ | 

The founders of the republic had little 
thought that this would ever be anything but an 
agricultural country. To-day one-third of our 
exports are of manufactured goods. The great 
deposits of coal and iron ore, to say nothing of 
other industrial advantages, are nature’s decree 
that we should become a great manufacturing 
nation. 


Oysters are usually recommended to conva- 
lescents as affording a digestible addition to the 
necessarily limited dietary, but they possess 
another and special advantage as a tonic and 
tissue-builder, by reason of the large proportion 
of phosphorus which they contain. A chemist 
who recently analyzed the oysters especially 
sought after by the Parisians, found that in a 
dozen Portuguese oysters there was about two- 
fifths of a gram of phosphoric acid, and in a 
dozen French oysters a little less. 

The psychologist’s principle that 
printed lessons are three times as easy to learn 
when accompanied by suitable pictures, has 
been humorously applied in Manitoba. The 


hopper in a wheat-field, with the inscription: 
In this wheat by and by. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


——— | and glory of the flag were they there. Nor could | in those bonds of steel performed a task which rates to British goods. The Conservatives were 


the most careless -spectator have failed to be | called for courage, intelligence and hard work. 

reminded anew of the beauty of our flag, the | They were in their way as truly pioneers as were 

respect due it, and the mighty heritage it has | Boone and Crockett and Frémont; and their 

brought us. God bless the flag! ' work, like that of most pioneers, was marked 
— by vices as well as by virtues. 

Seventeen mountains in Alaska are’ 


more than ten thousand feet above the level of romance of the great transcontinental railroads | 


the sea. One of them is Mount St. Elias, which | is no less important*than the story of the Oregon 


highest peak in the country. It now proves less interesting. 
to be nearly a half-mile lower than Mount 
McKinley, a hoary old giant that towers more 
than twenty thousand four hundred feet. 
is a namesake at which the President can point 
with pride. It is not quite the highest mountain 
on earth, to be sure, but it is the “‘biggest thing”’ | 
of its kind in North America, as a presidential 
peak should be. - 
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Here A LAWGIVER NATION. 
_ | The men are ripe of Saxon kind to build an equal state ; 
To take the statute from the mind, and make of duty | 

fate. Emerson. 


oe —____- 


The Supreme Court. 


——e BOUT midway between the Senate Chamber 
| A and the Hall of Representatives in the 
national Capitol are the rooms of the 
‘Supreme Court. Here may be seen at work one 
|of the three great codrdinate branches of the 
| government of the United States. 
It is fitting that a certain dignity should attend 
the deliberations of this Court. Its head is| 
termed the “Chief Justice of the United States,” | 
not merely the Chief Justice of the Supreme | 
Court, thus signifying that the office belongs to | 
the nation. As the nine justices enter, robed in | 
their dark, flowing gowns, the audience in waiting 


THE SOUL. 
So several it is, and yet so one, 
Such diverse moods that move in unison. 
James Herbert Morse. 
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Political Fairness. 


N the spring of 1860, the present writer heard 
| Abraham Lincoln give a political address in 
which he combated some views of his great 
antagonist, Stephen A. Douglas. He began with 
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| not opposed to that act, but they complain that 


the government failed to obtain from the mother 
country compensating advantages to Canada. It 


| is not clear how Great Britain could have made 
| corresponding concessions without abandoning 
Still, to the student of American history the | its traditional tariff policy. 


Another point at which the Liberals are on 
|the defensive is the matter of expenditures 


| until the recent survey was supposed to be the trail or the settlement of Kentucky, and hardly | Like most parties out of office, they used to b« 


| very strenuous about economy; now they are 
| asked to explain an increase of ten or twelve 
| million dollars a year in expenditures unde: 
their administration. 

Quebec will be the chief battle-ground of th: 


| campaign. That province elects nearly one-third 
| of the membership of the House of Common: 


The French, who constitute the large majority «/ 
the voters, usually cast their votes heavily on on 
side or the other. Formerly four-fifths of th: 
members of parliament from Quebee were Con- 
servatives; now four-fifths of them are Liberals 


| Sir Wilfred Laurier is a popular leader, he has 


a winning personality, and is the first French- 


| Canadian to reach the position of prime ministe: 


All these things are strongly in his favor. Ney- 
ertheless, the Conservatives, led by Sir Charles 
Tupper, are active and hopeful. 


— 


At the Necktie Counter. 





| a quotation, giving those views at length, in the 
| senator’s own words, and proceeded to fortify 
them by additional considerations which showed 
a commanding and all-round view of the subject. 

Then, in a quiet manner and a cheery voice, he 
| proceeded to dissect the statement and exhibit its 
| fallacies. It was like hearing both sides. Even 
| those who dissented could not help admiring the 
speaker’s candor. Indeed, the firm hold which 
Lincoln ultimately gained upon public confidence 
and the respect of mankind was due largely to 
his fairness toward opponents. Alike in the 
court-room, in the forum and in his presidential 
messages, he never undervalued nor understated 
| the arguments he felt called upon to confute and 

Not every wise and good man rises above his 
own prejudices and impulses of temper to this 





| Parker that he could rarely state an opinion 
| from which he disagreed in terms which could 
| be accepted by its advocates. Something in his 
|own impetuous temperament impelled him to 
distortion or caricature, creating resentment and 
defiance, instead of conviction. 


is expected to rise and remain standing until 
they reach their places. The session is then 


| opened with the old invocation: “‘God save the 


United States and this Honorable Court!” 


tion for safeguarding the liberties of the people, 
few have been more efficient than the Supreme 
Court. 


degree in fact, free from outside influences, and 
therefore able to interpret the law without fear 
or favor. 

The late Mr. Garland, formerly a Senator from 
Arkansas, and afterward Attorney-General of 
the United States, who was for many years a 
practitioner before the Supreme Court, said of it 
in a book of reminiscences: “It is the anchor 


serene level of justice. It was said of Theodore | 41d—not to mix metaphors too freely—the safety- 


valve of our government.”’ 

Speaking from the point of view of a Southern 
man, he cited a number of instances when, as he 
believed, the Court “saved the people of my 
section from the persecution engendered by a 





| most unfortunate Civil War.” 


brously . . ; Yet it should be the first wish and duty of an The American people, North and South, will 
farmers being dilatory in adopting preventive | honest man to use “a just weight and balance,” | be likely to agree with Mr. Garland’s general 
measures against the annual pest, the govern-' nq really to understand what his neighbor Characterization: “It is a great Court, great 
ment hung up posters in every court-house and | says before attempting a reply. Nothing is lost in its conception, in its make-up and in its 
post-office. This danger-signal pictured a grass- to the right cause by conceding whatever of truth Jurisdiction.” 


| or merit is on the other side. Whenever there is 
| a conflict of evidence or argument, the fair-minded 


While the taste of the legend is more than | man waits to consider which side is the stronger. | 


questionable, the appeal to the farmer’s eye and 

“‘funny-bone’’ was promptly effective. 
Maryland has lately passed a law forbidding 

the sale of spectacles without a license. Both 


a form of paternalism. The motherly side of | 


the question is taken by the London Spectacle 
Mission. This society provides free glasses for 
the poor who suffer from defective sight. By 
means of the spectacles given out last year, 
over one thousand working men and women 
were enabled to retain employment which they 
might have lost. To assist the poor to resist 
pauperism is the truest function of philanthropy. 

In a “spirit of fun” a large doll, with 
closed eyes and a handkerchief thrown over its | 
face, was handed a young Chicago mother the | 
other day in place of her baby. The mother’s | 
impression on drawing away the cloth was that 
the child was dead. Half an hour later she was | 
in convulsions, and she died the following day. | 
It is feared that her sister, who played the “‘joke,”’ 
will lose her reason. This is not an invigorating 
item; but against the frequent horrors of the 
practical joke, the only check is publicity. 

A patrol of citizens has been keeping 
nightly vigil, in a Nebraska township, over the 
home of a man and woman who recently founded | 
a new sect. The religious enthusiasts have | 
broken up families and in other ways made 
themselves obnoxious to the community, but 
sober people have determined that the town’s good 
name shall not be marred by the mob law which 
wilder spirits threaten. Hence the nightly guard. 
With all propriety one may call it “knightly” 
also, for there is something as high and fine as 





| In a period of hot political controversy, many 


——<+9>—_____ 


Negroes in Business. 
N interesting event of the past month was 


| false and foolish things are spoken or printed, | the organization in Boston, under the 


|and the spirit of partisanship rages like an 


presidency of Mr. Booker T. Washington, 


| epidemic insanity, so that the excited crowd of the National Negro Business League. The 
f | applauds its champion, even when he strikes a occasion brought together three hundred colored 
the near-sighted and the far-seeing may call this | foul blow. Yet it is the Lincolnian speech and | men and women, representing nearly a million 


sum total of political intelligence, and infusing 
into the campaign a tone of patriotism which 


spirit which really changes votes by helping the | dollars of capital, who are engaged, on their own 
doubtful citizen to decide, thus increasing the | account, in productive and distributive enter- | 
| prises. 


| There was no politics in this convention, and 


prepares all parties to accept in good faith an nobody, as Mr. Washington pithily remarked, 


Of the plans of the framers of the Constitu- | 


Its members, being appointed for life, | 
become in theory, and have been to a remarkable | 


_ LACK neckties, if you please.” 

| B Drummond, the salesman, stared across 
the counter at the speaker as if his 

thoughts were in Egypt. 

“What is it?” he said at last. 

“Black neckties. Silk.” 

Drummond threw a box down. The customer 
| opened it. “These are red—and not silk,” he 
| said, quietly. 

“Nobody wears black silk now,” Drummond 
said, yawning, and looking indifferently at the 
plain old man before him. Then he took up the 
box and threw it back into its place. 

“Have you none of the kind I want?” asked th« 
old man. 

“No! That kind of goods went out years ago 
We don’t keep ’em,” said the salesman, insolently. 

“There are plenty of black silk ties,” said San- 
ders, the man at the next counter, in an undertone. 

“IT know; but what’s the good of bothering 


with an old back number like that? Methodist 
preacher, I’ll bet five to one! But I was telling 
you about my cousins, the Harts. The three 


brothers all left the village and came up to town. 
One is now a railway boss, one a banker and th 
third is a sugar man. All of them millionaires.” 

“A lucky family! How was it?” 

“They all had capital to start with. 
with capital wins out every time.” 

“Perhaps you have neckties—black silk?” the 
old man said to Sanders. He had been lingering 
near the counter. 

“T think there are some, sir,” said Sanders, 
taking down some boxes. He opened one after 
another, but there were no ties of the kind the old 
man wanted. 

Drummond, with a half-amused stare at the 
persistent customer, turned away to gossip and 
giggle with a salesgirl. Sanders anxiously took ° 
down box after box. 

“T am afraid I’m giving you a great deal ot 
trouble,” said the old man, kindly. 

“That’s what I’m here for,” said the salesman, 
| pleasantly. “I am sure I shall find them.” The 
| box was found at last and a necktie of the right 
width chosen, wrapped and handed to the trouble- 
| some customer with a smile. 

The next morning Sanders received a printed 
| slip, notifying him of his promotion in the store. 
Drummond also received a slip, but it informed 


The man 





| complaint, was the key-note of the speeches. It | him that after the end of the next week his services 


honestly rendered verdict. indulged in “baby talk.’”? Courage, rather than 
, — | was pleasing to listen to the experiences of | 
Pioneers. grocers, druggists, artisans and others who had | 


saved money, set up little shops, gained the pat- 
HE recent death of Collis P. Huntington ronage of their white neighbors, attained finan- 
. invites a retrospect of that remarkable | cial independence and lived in an atmosphere of 
industrial epoch which his life spanned, and | sincere good-will. 
to which he and his associates contributed sc Men concerned in larger industries—the opera- 
largely. tion of coal-mines, for instance — made equally 
There were railroads in America before 1850, cheering reports. But the most significant state- 
and there will be others built in years to come; | ment came from the president of a savings-bank 
but the last half of this century will be known, | in Birmingham, Alabama, which is officered and 
in the United States at least, as preéminently | managed by negroes. One-quarter of the colored 
the epoch of the railroad, and Mr. Hunting- | people in the city, he said, are depositors in his or 
ton, Leland Stanford, Mark Hopkins, Charles | in other banks. 
Crocker and Oakes Ames will be remembered as | That is probably as large a proportion as any | 
the great railroad-builders. | white community can claim. At any rate, the | 
The present generation can hardly realize how | fact shows that the race is awakening to its | 
great changes these men wrought. At the | opportunities and beginning to follow its wisest 
beginning of the period California was, to leaders. And those who compose the business | 
overland travellers, months removed from the league are on the right track. 
Atlantic coast. To-day it is less than six days | 
distant. That great country west of the Missis- | 
sippi was then the home of the buffalo and the | 
Indian. Here and there was an isolated trading | 
post. Now there are populous cities and exten- | 
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The Canadian Election. 
GENERAL election is impending in 


would no longer be required by Colton & Co. 
Underneath the printed form were written the 
words, “Civility and efficiency are capital as well 
as money. You will fail because you have 
neither.” 

“Who was the old bore?” demanded Drummond, 
in a fury. 

“It was John Colton, the silent partner of the 
firm,” said one of the men. 


. 
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Heroes Without Heroics. 


NE of the most touching incidents of the 
South African War was the recent deco- 
ration of Captain Towse of the Gordon 

Highlanders, by Queen Victoria. The gallant 
soldier had been blinded in both eyes while lea: 
ing a brilliant charge, and after attempting 1!) 
vain to carry his wounded colonel off the field, !i« 
lay beside him all night, defending him till he!) 
came. Twice he had been recommended for ()i« 
Victoria Cross. 

As the blind officer was led into the royal pres 
ence and knelt at the feet of his queen, tears ~° 
filled her eyes that she could hardly see to pin 
coveted badge on his breast. Her few words 0! 
praise came in so broken a voice as to be inaud!- 


sive farms. The buffalo has made way for 


| 


Canada, although the time of holding it 


the spirit of chivalry in the conception these 
Nebraskans hold of the obligations of citizenship. 

On the march toward Shiloh, a young 
color-sergeant noticed that Gen. William Nelson 
always muttered to himself when he passed the 


the range steer; the steam-plow and the har- | is not yet fixed. There, as in the United 
vester have converted the prairies into wheat- | States, the policy of the present administration 


fields; modern mining machinery is boring and 
crushing its annual millions from the quartz 
rocks of the mountains; the hills and plains of 
Texas are white with sheep; the Pacific slope 





flag. One day, as this happened, his adjutant | feeds Boston on seedless oranges and puts raisins 


during its four years of control furnishes most of 
the issues. There also, as here, ‘‘Imperialism”’ is 
a party cry, but with a difference of meaning. 
In Canada, imperialism stands for a closer 
connection with Great Britain, and a larger share 


supposed himself addressed, and called out: “T | 
did not understand, general!” The reply came | 
like a shot: “I said, ‘God bless the flag!’”’ | 
“Amen!’’ cried both the sergeant and the adju- 
tant. “Amen!” repeated the thousands of | 





veterans of the Civil War who, during the recent 
encampment in Chicago, marched—old, battered, 
lame, loyal—down the banner-hung Avenue of 
Not for self-praise, but for the honor 


Fame. 


of imperial burdens and responsibilities. When 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Liberal premier, sent a 
Canadian contingent to serve in South Africa, 
without the prior consent of parliament, he made 
a somewhat bold assertion of the essential unity 
of theempire. His opponents, the Conservatives, 
criticise him for this proceeding. They also 
assail his imperialism at another point. The 


in the New Englander’s mince pie. The very | 
face of the maps which the children study in| 
school is changed, for the “ Great American 
Desert” of the old geographies has disappeared. 

The railroad, more than anything else, has 
done all this, for the railroad has brought people 
to the door of nature’s storehouse, and has given 
the producer a market for his wares. 








The men who bound East and West together | Liberal government has given preferential tariff 


ble to all but the recipient. 

The same papers which brought this story ' 
vicissitude of war referred to a no less gioriv's 
triumph of peace. During the recent outbrea k of 
the bubonic plague in Honolulu, when every 0!" 
else had fled, Armstrong Smith, a young teac!''. 
“though pale and thin from overwork, warne: ‘ f 
his own peril, himself a suspect,” stuck to his post 
as volunteer nurse, “giving incalculable aid : 
comfort wherever he went.” When the dan 
was past, influential citizens presented him Ww! h 
five thousand dollars to apply himself to the stu’) 
of medicine. 

It detracts nothing from the valor of such dev! 
that they were followed by fitting rewards. to 
the honor of this generation, however, be it *' id 
that never a day passes but is illuminatec ») 
some unostentatious act of heroism and self-si te 
fice. Sometimes, as last winter in Ohio, it: 
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rough trainman who discovers another engineer 
stricken in his cab with smallpox. Carrying him 
to his own locomotive, which he detached from a 
waiting train, the rescuer dashed through eighty 
miles of snow and tornado, transferred his com- 
rade to a Cleveland pest-house, and returned to 
take out his own freight-train on schedule time. 

Sometimes, as last month in New York, it is a 
little girl of twelve, stifling with her own hands 
the fire enveloping her older sister. Sometimes it 
is the more prosaic act of relinquishing a college 
year or some material advancement to care for 
weak and aged parents. The conditions are 
always changing, but the loyal habit of living as 
if duty were a sacred trust remains. 


e 


HE HAD A BIG BROTHER. 
Mr. George Henry Boughton, the painter of 








many charming pictures, notably that of “Puri- 
tans Going to Church,” copies of which adorn so 
many schoolroom walls, has lately given the nar- 
rative of his rise and progress in his chosen art. 

He began early, worked hard and had the good | 
fortune to find friends and helpers along the way. | 
Nevertheless he had some bad hours, and of one 
of them he gives an account which may remind 
our readers of a famous scene in Dickens, when 
Nicholas Nickleby gives a taste of his own disci- 
pline to the odious Squeers of Dotheboys Hall. 

When but five years old the artist met with an 
accident which seriously injured his head. Fora 
long time afterward it was necessary that he 
should keep still and indulge in only quiet and 
unexciting amusements. Of these, drawing soon 
became the chief, and he was able before long to 
produce very spirited sketches of sailors, ele- 
phants and wild Indians, the subjects which 
appealed most strongly to his youthful imagina- 
tion. 

Somewhat later, when he was able to go to 
school, this fondness for sketching still remained, 
and he was in great demand among his mates as 
a decorator of slates. Unfortunately, they esti- 
mated his achievements at a complimentary but 
dangerous value, for they did not like to see them 
vanish under the touch of the all-obliterating 
sponge; and it occurred one day to five of the most 
appreciative to have them cut in with a knife. 

This the master, who had no soul for art, disap- 
proved, and he demanded to know who had drawn 
the pictures. 

“Boughton!” shouted the alarmed owners in 
chorus, only too ready to accord the honor where 
it was due; and as a consequence they kept the 
embellishments, while the poor little artist took 
the thrashings—five of them. But he was still 
delicate, and five consecutive thrashings were too 
much for him, as well they might be. He fainted, 
and the master, alarmed, sent for his eldest 
brother to come and take him home. 

He came; and his righteous brotherly wrath, 
when he learned what had occurred, led to a more 
dramatic parting scene than the school-teacher 
had anticipated. At the end of that worthy’s 
explanation, the elder Boughton said quietly, 
“Now let us see what you used on him,” and then, 
quickly whisking the cruel cane out of its usual 
wielder’s hand, he proceeded to administer to the 


affrighted and squirming man a vigorous and ade- 


quate punishment. 





When he had quite finished, and while the awed 
and admiring pupils were yet dumb with amaze- | 
ment, he picked up little George and strode away | 
with him. Needless to say, it was the last session 
the rising depictor of elephants and Indians 
attended in that school. 
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TOO PRUDENT. 


The history of book-hunting is one of the most 
interesting in the annals of collection. The book- 
lover is a man inspired with a passionate love of 
one pursuit. He would rather hold a rare folio in | 
his hand, although he might not possess it, than | 
to dine royally, and he will go to strange lengths | 
rather than lose the object of his desire. 

One of the misses that are as good, or as bad, | 
as many a mile occurred in connection with the | 
richly illuminated manuscript known as the Bed- 
ford Missal. | 

It was executed for the Duke of Bedford, and | 
presented by him to Henry VL., in 1430. It is | 
made up of fine miniatures, gorgeously painted. | 
Each page is adorned by brilliant borders ot | 
golden foliage and variegated flowers, and at the | 
bottom are two lines, in blue and gold letters, 
which explain the subject of the miniature. 

This rich and rare piece of work passed through 
various hands, until it was offered for sale in the 
last part of the eighteenth century. 

A knowledge of the sale came to the ears of 
George III., and he told his bookseller that he 
wished to buy the missal. The bookseller inti- 
mated that the price would probably be very high. 

“How high?” asked the king. 

“Probably two hundred guineas,’ was the 
answer, 
The queen, who was present, threw up her 

hands in astonishment. 

“Two hundred guineas for a missal!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, well,” said King George, “I’ll have it, 
nevertheless. But since the queen thinks two | 
hundred guineas so enormous a price for a missal, | 
Pll give that and no more.” 

The bidding did actually reach that point, and a 
private individual became the purchaser by add- 
ing three pounds to the king’s bid. Thus was 
thrift rewarded by failure. 
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A GENTLE LEADER. 


During the closing weeks of the siege of Peters- | 
burg, Gen. Robert E. Lee’s headquartergwere in 
* private house. One morning he was standing, 
with several members of his staff, under a large 
— when a heavy shell landed not far distant. 

Lieutenant,” he said, “the enemy have evi- 
dently got our range and we had better retire.” 

Of course nobody would retire till the chief set 





the example. The next moment another shell 
crashed through the top of the tree above their 
heads, and all followed his advice except himself. 

“He stopped—and for what do you suppose?” 
asked the old Confederate officer who told this 
story in the Atlanta Constitution. 

The shells had knocked down a nest full of 
young birds, and when the retreating officers 
looked back they saw General Lee pick up the 
nest and place it carefully on one of the lower 
branches of the tree. 


BIRD MUSIC. 


In his “Recollections of an Old Musician,” Mr. 
Thomas Ryan tells of the effect produced by a 
violinist on a family party of Indians who occu- 
pied the front seats at a concert in Topeka, 
Kansas. 

I was told there was a father with six sons in 


the party, all very large, broad-shouldered men. 
They filed uietly into their seats, preceded by a 
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“Do Not Stammer.” 


Sixteen years of permanent cures of Stammer- 
ing. EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Founder and Pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Institute for Stam- 
merers, cured himself afte? stammering forty 
years. Send for new 67-page book to 1033 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























local guide, in whose hands they seemed like good, 
docile children. 

One can never know what they thought of us, | 
but one can do something in the way of inference. | 
= quite immovable in their seats, with their | 
ox-like eyes fixed on our party while we played 
serious music. No shadow of emotion could be 
seen on their countenances. 

The fifth number of the programme was a violin | 
solo by Mr. Schultze, and for an encore he gave a 
little caprice, entitled “The Bird in the Tree.” | 
The moment Mr. Schultze began this piece the 
Indians were all alive, their —_ sparkled with 
pleasure, and they nudged each other with their 
elbows; and when the little bird-melody and imita- 
tions of bird-singing began they looked all around 
the ceiling and the walls, doubtless expecting to 
see singing birds flitting about. : 

Not seeing any, they looked at the violinist and 
began to understand that he was the magician. 
The surprise, and almost incredulity, depicted on 
the faces of these children of nature was a rare 
show in itself. At its conclusion they jumped up 
and down, just as little children do when some- 
thing unusual pleases them. 





RETORT COURTEOUS. 


A recent English visitor to India relates the | 
following incident of travel to show the character 
of the intercourse between the English and the 
resident population of that country. The Parsees 
have been scarcely longer in the peninsula than 
have the English. They are the ancient fire- 
worshippers of the East. 


Another Englishman and I were on the night- 
train, and we were tlie sole occupants of the com- 
partment. It was near midnight and we were 
stretched on our respective couches, when our 
slumbers were disturbed by the entrance of a 
family of four or five Parsees, among whom were 
a lady and a child and an old gentleman of some- 
what feeble but refined appearance. 

Of course, although we were not disturbed, there 
was a little conversation and discussion while 
couches were being prepared and berths let down, 
and so forth, till at last my fellow-countryman, 
losing his little store of patience, rolled over 
among his rugs with a growl: 

“T wish you would stop that chattering, you 
Parsees!” 

To which remark, when they had settled them- 
selves a little, one of the men replied: 

“Please go to sleep now, Mr. Gentleman!” 





TIME’S REVENGE. 


Every one who has read “The Last Days of 
Pompeii” remembers its delicately beautiful | 
descriptions. Curiously enough, Bulwer, its author, | 
afterward Lord Lytton, was a man whose best | 
taste was entirely given to his books. His country 
house at Knebworth was originally very hand- 
some, but he did his best to spoil it by false stucco 
ornaments externally in the way of gargoyles and 
quasi-Gothic pinnacles. 


On these, says an English publisher, C. Kegan | 
Paul, time worked its inevitable revenge, and | 
when the estate had passed on to his son, the 
second Lord Lytton, better known under his 
literary pseudonym, ““Owen Meredith,” each frost 
brought down some pinnacle which had been | 
— to be permanent. } 

me day I happened to be walking with Lord 
Lytton up and down the lawn in front of the 
house, after a sharp night’s frost, when the 
gardener came to tell of the fall of another 
gargoyle. His message was in these words: 

“Tf you please, my lord, there is another of 
them bloody monkeys fallen down in the night.” 
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PRINCIPLE AT THE POLLS. 

While it is confidently believed that the woman 
candidate—for any office or position—is a creature 
far too good for the politician’s daily food, it must | 
be borne in mind that some temptations are very | 
enticing. 

The Chicago News invents the story of a man | 
who wished to sell his vote. The woman candi- | 
date faced him resolutely. 

“No, sir,” she said, “I will not give you one 
dollar for your vote. it is not worth it!” 

“Take it for ninety cents, lady,” said the man. 

Man | didn’t you say that before?” But honor 
triumphed. The woman candidate prepared to | 


| turn away. “No, sir,” she said. “Not even if | 


ou offered to vote twice for a dollar and seventy- | 
ve cents.” | 
| 


THE PIGS OF PEACE. | 


A man may like to speak of his first bullet, but | 
the more of active service he has seen the less | 
inclined he is to talk about his share in it. 

An officer who wore the Victoria Cross, and | 
who had distinguished himself at the Battle of the | 
Alma, where he had two horses killed under him, | 
was once entreated by Chaplain Hardy of the 
British army to tell something as to his feelings | 
and experiences in an engagement. All the chap- 
lain could get from him was: 

“A battle is a very disagreeable place to be in. | 
Come, and I’ll show you my pigs.” | 


NOT NAPPING. 


A man may be a diplomatist, although married: | 


“Leonidas,” said a lady known to the Wash- | 
ington ae “whom do you regard as the greatest 
genera } 

Without a moment's hesitation Leonidas said, | 
“Joan of Arc.” 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


RACINE FEET 


[copraicuTeo] 


10 CENTS. 

Our booklet, ‘* The Stockinette Stiteh,” 
deseribes an invisible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 


as good as new. 
in sizes from 6 to 


j ‘' 
Racine Feet yy cotton, black or 
white, 10 cents per pair, six pairs for 
50 cents. Agents wanted. 
H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 


Flite China. 


Daintily decorated bits of | 
* Elite’? China—the finest 
French make—may be found 
in the retail shops at 25c., 
50c., Tic. and $1.00 each. 

Our story, entitled “Z7- 
moges—Its People—Its 
China,”’ is agreat little book. 
Send for it, mentioning this 
publication, 


BAWO & DOTTER, 
Owners and Operators, 26 to 32 Barclay St., 
Elite Works, Limoges, France. New York. 
AT RETAIL. 

















WALTHAM WATCHES 


The Waltham Watch Company 
was the first company in America to 
make watches; the first to be 
organized (half a century ago), and 


is the first at the present time 
in the quality and volume of its 
product. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 








IVERS & POND PIANOS 


On Trial at Our Expense. 


OU can try anIvers & 
PonpD Piano in your 

own home without risk 
and at our expense any- 
where in the United States 
where nodealer sells them. 
Strictly first-class. Re- 
quire less tuning and 
prove more durable than 
any other pianos. 266 pur- 
chased bythe NewEngland 
Conservatory of Music, the 
largest College of Music 
in the World, and over 500 
Ivers & POND Pianos used 
in two hundred of the 
leading colleges and insti- 
tutions of learning in the 
U.S. Catalogue and valuable information mailed free. Old pianos taken in exchange. 


Easy Payments. 


A small cash payment and monthly payments extending over three years secure 
one of our pianos. We send pianos for trial in your home, even though you live 
three thousand miles away, and guarantee satisfaction, or piano is returned to us at 
our expense for railway freights both ways. A personal letter, containing special 


prices and full description of our easy payment plans free, upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








oa Oh, how I wish 






( Written in a potato-patch. ) 


$s HUG, chug, 

Bring us the jug, 
Master is dry with toil; 
Many a sultry hour he’s dug, 
Coaxing the sullen soil: 

But his brow must sweat and 
his arms grow weary, 
All for the love of his tots and 

dearie ; 
And his dreams are swift if his 
step be slow.” 
This was the hum of the 
weary hoe, 
All of a summer’s day. 


“Chugity, chug, chugity, chink! 
Now that was the sound of a stone, I think ; 
But there’s many a stone on which to catch 
In life’s half-acre potato-patch ; 
Chugity, chinkety, one more row.” 
This was the merry lilt of the hoe, 
All of a sultry day. 


“Chug, swish; 


That the sun would tumble faster ; 
For I almost crack with the weight on my back 
Of the hand of my sturdy master! 
But ah! he has measured the length of my shade, 
He is cleaning the clay from my ringing blade, 
And now for the cottage that we well know.” 
This was the ery of the happy hoe, 
Under the fading day. 


“Chug, chink, the calm stars blink; 
Night hath many charms; 
Master is dreaming of me, I think, 
Wrapped in his fond wife’s arms: 
And a wee, pink hand is clutching tight 
The tin horse bought with our toil to-night; 
’Tis the weaker arm that makes me go.” 
This was the droning dream of the hoe, 
Until the east was gray. 
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A Windfall Message. 


Wr) WAS easy for the gossip- 
ing woman in the old 
story to obey when her 
confessor told her to 
walk a mile, scattering 
feathers. But the other | 
half of her penance was 
to go back and gather | 
them up again. The 
difficulty of undoing scattered mischief was her 
lesson. 

Heaven has made it equally difficult to undo 
scattered good. More tharrthat, we may believe 
that no right deed or word is ever lost, while 
many a wrong one is forgiven and forgotten. 

A leaf of an Australian newspaper, left to the 
chance of the winds, was tossed about the plains 
of Victoria, and finally blown to the foot-hills 
beyond Ballarat, where a lonely shepherd lived 
with his sheep in “the bush.” 

One day he saw and picked up the soiled 
paper, delighted to find something he could read. 
To his disappointment, nearly the whole of one 
page was covered by a printed sermon; but its 
opening sentences caught his attention and held 
him till he began to be interested. He devoured 
every word, to the end of the last column. 

It was a sermon by Mr. Spurgeon. The 
solitary, a man past middle life, had been so long 
a stranger to everything its theme and language | 
expressed, and so faraway from the sacred scenes 
and privileges it suggested, that the human soul | 














within him had starved and withered, and he | 
had grown almost as numb and neutral in moral 
feeling as the four-footed creatures he tended. 

The reading of that discourse shook him from 
the slumber of years. He read it again and 
again; and the gospel that was in it taught him 
and lifted him and made him rejoice. 

Five years later a minister in Geelong, convers- 
ing with some of his hearers after an evening 
service, was introduced to a gray-haired man 
who had a story to tell. He was the old shepherd 
of the wilderness. 

“T am a poor man,”’ he said, when he had 
related how and where he breathed his first 
Christian breath, ‘“‘but God thought I was worth 
saving, or He never would have blown that leaf 
to me in the bush.” 


* 
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The Source of Power. 


HE power which inspiration has over the 
body is one of the miracles of life. The 
eareer of every man who influences his 


| one of the most effective 


| helm, and my vessel held her course; while she 


| in the New York Point system and placed in the 





generation displays it, but each new instance 
gives new energy and strength to those willing to | 
profit by example. Colonel Hammond, an old | 
friend of Dwight L. Moody, has this story to tell | 


of the spirit of the evangelist: 


Mr. Moody, says the colonel, came to see me | 
one Sunday after his morning service, seeming to | 
be quite tired out. He threw himself into a chair | 
and burst out with the following exclamations: | 

“Lam used up! Can’t think or speak or do | 
anything else! There is my meeting at the chureh 
to-night. You must take it! I have absolutely 
nothing left in me!” 

Knowing that Mr. Moody never asked for help 
unless he needed it, I promised to take the service 
off his hands. When the time came, I went to the 
Illinois Street Church and found the house quite 
full. I was about to commence the service, when 
in walked, or rather rushed, Mr. Moody, followed | 
by a long line of young men, whom he had picked 


THE YOUTH’S 


= in saloons or on street corners, and_ brought 
with him on an errand which was evidently to 
them a new one. 

Mounting the platform with a bound, he seized 
the hymn-book and jas ny ; and from the beginnin 
to the end of that service I had nothing to do bu 
to keep out of the way. 

It appeared that he had taken an hour or two 
of rest, and then, having no care about the lee 
service on his mind, took up his old familiar wor 
of bringing in recruits, at which he happened this 
time to be still more successful than usual. 

As he led the way to the church some happy 
thought struck him, and between the street corner 
and the pulpit he arranged a sermon which wos 
ever heard him preach. 
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Alone at Sea. 


T was Captain Joshua Slocum who refitted an 

| antiquated sloop, called the Spray, and set 

forth in her “strange countries for to see.” 

He tells his adventures in a delightful book called 

“Sailing Alone Around the World ;” and this was 

how a very big universe looked to him when he 
was in the open sea off Sable Island: 


The fog lifted just before dark, and I watched the 
sun go down and out of sight. Then I turned my 
face eastward, and there, apparently at the very 
end of the bowsprit, was the smiling full moon, 
rising out of the sea. Neptune himself, coming 
over the bows, could not have startled me more. 
“Good evening, sir!” I cried. “I’m glad to see 
oul”’ 
, About midnight the fog shut down again, and 
continued for a number of days, while the wind 
increased to a gale. I felt myself drifting into 
loneliness, an insect on a straw. I lashed the 


sailed, I slept. 

During those days a feeling of awe crept over 
me. My memory worked with —— power. 
The ominous, the insignificant, the great, the small. 
the wonderful, the commonplace, all appeared 
before my mental vision in magical succession. 
Pages of my history were recalled, so long for- 
gotten that they seemed to belong to a previous 
existence. I heard all the voices of the past, 
laughing, erying, telling what I had heard them 
tell in many corners of the earth. 

The loneliness of my state wore off when the 

ale was high, and I found much work to do. 

hen fine weather returned, there came the sense 
of solitude which I could not shake off. I used 
my voice often at first, giving some orders about | 
the affairs of the ship, for I had been told that I 
should lose my speech from disuse. 

At the meridian altitude of the sun, I called 
aloud, “Eight bells!” after the custom on ship- 
board. Again, from my cabin, I cried to an 
imaginary man at the helm, ““How does she head 
there?” and again, ‘‘Is she on her course?” 

But getting no — 1 was reminded the more 

— y of my con ition. en voice sounded 

ollow on the empty air, and I our the 
practice. Why not sing? My musical talent had 
never bred envy in others, but to realize what it 
was, you should have heard me use it out there 
on the Atlantic. 

You should have seen the porpoises leap when 
I pitched my voice for the sea. Old turtles, with 
large eyes, poked up their heads, but the porpoises 
were, on the whole, the most appreciative. One 
day, when I was humming “Babylon’s a-Fallin’,” 
one of them jumped higher than the bowsprit. 
Had the Spray been going a little faster, she 
would have scooped him in. The sea-birds sailed 
around rather shy. 
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Reading-Rooms for the Blind. 


GOOD work never stops. Since the Con- 

A gressional Library at Washington opened 

a reading-room for the use of the blind,— 

the first instance of the kind known,—its example 

has been followed by public libraries here and 

there throughout the country, and the sightless are 
no longer deprived of the pleasures of reading. 


In Washington itself the work has widened 
in influence. The afternoon readings in ‘The 
Pavilion of the Blind,” as the reading-room is 
called, have been wonderfully successful. There 
authors and singers have come to give pleasure 
by readings and music, and the blind Chaplain of 
the House frequently devotes an afternoon to the 
entertainment of his companions in darkness. | 
He has a softly modulated voice, and often repeats | 





poetry of a religious character. 

When the Episcopal Convention was in session | 
in Washington, several of the bishops became | 
very much interested in this work for the blind. 
Bishop Whipple and Bishop Whitehead read twice 
during the week they were there, and through 
their efforts and those of Bishop Gilbert and 
Dr. Samuel Hart, the prayer-book was printed 


“Pavilion.” 

A very encouraging thing is the interest mani- 
fested in the work by the young ladies of Wash- 
ington. Amidst the distractions and demands of 
society they have found time to minister to those 
less fortunate than themselves. A committee of 
twenty-five have taken turns in escorting the blind 
people to and from the readings. 

Several members of the committee have learned 
the tedious system of writing in New York Point 
and Braille, and have volunteered to copy in it the 
leading magazine articles and stories, and place 
them on the reading-tables of the Pavilion. One 
girl writes half a dozen articles every month, and 
sinds them in a little volume, which she calls 
“The Meteor.” She is well repaid for her trouble 
by the eager pleasure of the readers when the 
little book appears. 
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Why He Didn’t Run. 


sé OBILITY binds to noble conduct,” says 
N the old French proverb, Noblesse oblige. 
“My boy,” answered Senator and Colonel 

Baker, at Ball’s Bluff, when called upon to obey 
his own order and lie down upon the ground, “My 
boy, a senator of the United States can’t afford to 
lie down in the presence of the enemy!” He was 
shot a moment after. A writer in the Chicago 





Times-Herald reports how Lieut. Guy Preston 
saved his men at the fight at Wounded Knee, by | 
thinking of the sentiment of the old proverb. | 


‘‘He was holding his men there in the line before | 
the Indians fired,” said the narrator. ‘We were | 
all looking for trouble of some kind, but it was | 
the unexpected that happened. 

“The Indians were around there with their | 
blankets about them, and their moccasined feet, 
pointing toes in, as usual, when the signal was 
ag by one of them, and in an instant ever 

uck threw away his blanket, and there he stc } 
revealed with a gun in his hands. | 

“And they fired. They had every advantage of | 
the soldiers, even without counting the surprise. 
And of course we ran. It was only for a short 
distance, in | case—till some sort of cover 
could be secured. 

“But Preston, looking back over his shoulder to 
see if the Indians were following,—or for whatever | 
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purpose one looks back at a dangerous foe,—saw 
a strap on his shoulder, and experienced a shock. 
“Tt occurred to him at the instant that he was 
running away with the insignia of rank which his 
overnment had conferred mary him; that he was 
n a way a representative of a great nation, and 
that he ought not to run. 

“And right there he stopped, and didn’t run 
any farther. Of course there was no well-defined 
object in his stopping, but when the rest of the 
men saw him standing there without cover and 
returning the fire of the bucks, they turned back, 
and in five minutes i## was all over and the Indians 
were beaten. 

“Tt could have been nothing short of a slaughter 
if Preston had gone with the rest, for there was 
no cover till the top of the hill was reached, and 
that was so far that the Indians would have had 
a nice time picking off soldiers—their favorite 
occupation. Preston’s queer idea of his duty no 
doubt saved us many men.” 

Mr. Preston wears a medal that testifies to his 
courage. 





*T'IS April in November, 
If you will make it so, 
Or Maytime in December, 
Despite the falling snow, 
If only you’ll remember 
Your smiles make roses blow. 


Tis spring in autumn weather, 
If you will sing all day, 

And smiles and songs together 
Turn winter into May; 

The snow will be like heather, 
If only you are gay. 
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Absent- Minded. 


HEN lapses of memory become habitual 
the person is properly called absent- 
minded. The Chicago Tribune relates 


the following absurdities into which some victims | 
of this disease have fallen: | 


A bridegrooni of twenty-four hours left his wife, | 
strolled around to his new mother-in-law’s house, 
and asked her if her daughter was at home. This 
came from force of habit; he had been callin 
there daily for some time, and it probably occurre: 
to him that he had not paid his usual visit. 

A Chicago bank president is unable to account 
for three-quarters of an hour of his life. He went 
into a restaurant, as usual, and ordered his lunch. 
Nearly an hour later he found himself in his office 
chair, and suddenly remembered the order. 

He went back across the street and asked if the 
luncheon was ready. The clerk informed him that 
he had eaten, paid the bill and gone away some 
fifteen minutes before ; that he had put his hat on | 
as he went out, and that he (the clerk) had not | 
noticed anything peculiar in his actions. | 

The bank president congratulates himself that | 
he can be trusted to behave like an ordinary 
mortal even when he doesn’t happen to have his | 
mind with him. | 

An editor on a oy paper has laid himself open 
to unkind remarks trying to take up a collec- | 
tion in his office. Happening to want a small | 











coin, he turned to a fellow-worker and asked for | i 


a quarter. | 

“Haven’t got it, but here’s a dollar,” the man 
—— as he tossed it over. The editor put the | 
dollar in his pocket and immediately turned 10 a | 
special writer at the next desk and said: 

“Miss ——, could you lend me a quarter?” 
Then, — the man from whom he had got the 
dollar grin, he added hastily, “Oh, never mind; I 
just gota dollar from Brown.” 

In analyzing his conduct, he said that Brown’s 
reply that he did not have a quarter was appar- 
ently the only part of the transaction that made 
any impression upon him. But he is under sus- 
picion in that office, and will probably never be 
able to live it down. 


~~ 
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‘‘Nosed Him Out.”’ 
|" “The Argonauts of California,’ Mr. C. W. 





Haskins tells a good story of sauerkraut. 

In one of the mining districts near Sacramento, 
a storekeeper received a barrel of provisions 
which seemed to be spoiled, to judge by the smell. 
Instead of throwing it away, he thrust it into one 
corner of a shed, where waste and rubbish were 
piled upon it. 


One day a burly, dust-covered Dutchman entered | 
the store. 

“T vants me some dot,” pointing toward the shed. 

“What is dot?” inquired the storekeeper. 

“TI shows you,” said the miner. “You shust 
come mit me ;” and to the shed they went, where, 
pointing to the rubbish heap, the Dutchman 
explained, “Some of dot in dere vas vat I vants.” 

oxes and barrels were removed, and the con- 
demned barrel was exposed; but when the miner | 
eagerly pointed to it, the trader told him it was | 
spoiled meats, not fit to eat. 

“T knows better as dot,” said the Dutchman. | 
“You bust him in, und I shows you.” | 

An axe was brought and the barrel “‘busted in,” | 
when, instead of spoiled meats, there was revealed 
some good old-fashioned sauerkraut, made in 
Holland and shipped around Cape Horn. 

“TI knows it,” said the delighted miner; “I nose 
him out!” 

The sauerkraut sold readily at a dollar a pound, | 
and was in great demand. The Dutch miners 
heard of it, and walked ten and fifteen miles to 
get a taste of the dainty. 
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The Odd Orange. 
T: E discovery of humor in dumb animals may 





sometimes owe a little to the observer’s 
imagination, but Mr. O’Shea, in his “Leaves 
From the Life of a Special Correspondent,” seems | 
to prove his case in an interview between himself 
and a group of jolly elephants. | 
“A young friend,” he says, “asked me to show | 
him the elephants, so we went with an offering of 
oranges, which the lad was to carry. But the 
moment we reached the stable-door the herd | 
scented the fruit and set up such a trumpetin 
ae oe boy dropped the fruit and ran like a scare 
ra . 


There were eight elephants, and Mr. O’Shea 
as he picked We the oranges, found that he ha 
twenty-five. alking deliberately along the line 
he gave one to each. When he got to the end o 
the narrow stable, he turned and was about to | 
begin the distribution again, but suddenly reflected 
that if elephant number seven saw him give 
elephant number eight two oranges in succession, | 
he might fancy himself cheated and give the | 


wee 


distributor a smack with his proboscis; so he | 
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returned to the door and began at the other end 
of the line, as before. 

Three times he went down the line, and then he 
had one orange left. Every elephant had his 

edy gaze focused upon that orange. It would 
have been as much as a man’s life was worth to 
give it to any one of them. What was he to do? 

e held it up conspicuously, coolly peeled it and 
ate it himself. 

“It was most amusing,” he says, “‘to notice the 
pan A those elephants nudged each other and shook 
their ponderous sides. They thoroughly entered 
into the humor of the thing.” 


~ 
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Rival Sportsmen. 


WRITER in Travel says that the Island of 
Sokotra is one of the least known portions 
of the British Empire, although thousands 

of Englishmen sight it every year from the decks 
of steamers running to Indian and Australian 
ports. When the southwest monsoon blows, its 
iron-bound coast is cut off for months from the 
rest of the world, because no vessel dares to 
venture near. 


In on near the coast, where the various 
streams watering the broad plain of Tamarida 
terminate in three lagoons, the Englishman foun 
himself checkmated by another kind of sportsman. 
The lagoons swarmed with fish, and formed thx 
resort of large flocks of duck and teal; but one o/ 
the greatest difficulties in procuring this game 
arose from the presence of enormous crabs. 

These hideous creatures seemed to be amphibi 
ous, for they excavated tunnels through the banks 
of the lagoon, and then lay at the dry end of the 
opening to watch. They were unpleasant-looking 
animals, thus engaged, some of them measuring 2 
foot across, and all of a sickening greenish-yellow. 
One could imagine that the victim forced to lose 
its life in their clutches might easily die of fright 
at their terrifying appearance. 

If a bird drop anywhere near, it was at once 
seized and dragged into the tunnel; and when the 
hunter had a successful shot, he was by no means 
allowed to reap the benefit of it. Punctual as the 
report, Sir Scorpio appeared and claimed the bird, 
the whole, and never a part. 

When one was depending upon one’s gun for 
dinner, it was maddening to see a beautiful fat 
mallard embezzled by a crab. 

At one time, the sportsman dropped a big sand- 
piper in the water, some twenty yards from the 
opposite bank, and a crab rose from the bottom 
and dragged the bird down. Then the sandpiper 
escaped and came bobbing up again, but a shot 
was ready for his gen yt appearance. 

The minute that ugly form arose to regain its 

uarry, the sportsman let it have the other barrel. 

its of crab and bits of bird fluttered in the breeze, 
and on securing the mangled remains of the 
sandpiper, it was found that the crab had eaten 
away nearly all the head and neck; this in less 
than five minutes. 
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He Remembered Them. 


NE of the most common characters in 
current newspaper fiction is the ‘self- 
made man” who makes a point of hunting 


up his early benefactors. But the Chicago Post 
tells the old tale—with a difference. 


“By the way,” said the man who had stopped 
at a farmhouse to water his horse, “fifteen years 
ago a poor boy came this way and you took him 
n. L2 


“Yes?” queried the farmer, somewhat surprised. 
“You were kind to him,” went on the stranger. 
“You fed him, gave him words of encouragement 
and an old suit of clothes, put a dollar in his 
a yoo and sent him on his way rejoicing. He 

ld you at the time that he never would forget 
your kindness. Am I right?” 

“] reckon = are,” replied the farmer. 

“He said that if he prospered he would see that 

ou never had occasion to regret your kindness 

a poor, struggling lad.”’ 

“Land’s sakes!” exclaimed the farmer’s wife, 
excitedly. “It sounds almost like a fairy tale, 
don’t it? Why, you must have seen him!” 

“T have,” said the stranger, ‘“‘and he sent a 
message to ra 

“What is it?” | both asked, expectantly. 

“He told me to tell you that he is still poor.” 

As the stranger drove away, the farmer went out 
and kicked the pump, while his wife threw a 
rolling-pin at the chickens. 
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When Papoose Dies. 


HE Indian mother, when her baby dies, 
7 does not believe that swift angels bear it 

into the sunshine of the spirit-land; but she 
has a beautiful dream to solace her bereavement. 
The cruel empty places which everywhere meet 
the white mother’s eye are unknown to her, for to 
her tender fancy a little spirit-child fills them. 


It is not uncommon, says the author of “Little 
Folks of Many Lands,” to see in Mexico, or in 
Canada, a pair of elaborate tiny moccasins above 
a little Indian grave. A mother’s fingers have 
made them, a mother’s hand has hung them there 
to help a baby’s feet over the long, rough roa 
that stretches between his father’s wigwam and 
the Great Chief’s happy hunting-grounds. 

Indians believe that a baby’s spirit cannot reach 
the spirit-land until the child, if living, would have 
been old enough and strong enough to walk. 
Until that time the little spirit hovers about its 
mother. And often it grows tired,—oh, so very 


| tired!—so the tender mother carries a papoose’s 
| cradle on her back that the baby spirit may ride 


and rest when it will. 

The cradle is filled with the softest feathers,— 
for spirits rest more eT upon feathers, 
hard things bruise them,—and all papooose’s old 
toys dangle from its hood, for dead papoose may 
like to play even as living papoose did. 
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Exacting Thirteen Guns. 


N admiral of-our navy, old, crusty and s«lt- 
important, took great delight in hearinu 
salute to his flag. The following stv: 


- 


| told in the Boston Herald, exhibits the man: 


We had entered a port, and the old gentlem! 
was os up and down the poop while 4 
salute in his honor was being fired. After twcive 
zuns the firing stopped. The admiral was furio!! 

e had been counting them himself, so had tlic 
quartermaster and the flag-lieutenant, both of 
whom agreed that only twelve guns had been 
fired. is salute was thirteen. ‘ 

“Don’t answer that salute!” he roared. “Don't 
answer it—it was only twelve guns!” 

Prettye.soon a boat put off from the shore, : nd 


Z 


| an officer demanded to know why the salute |) 


not been returned. He was told. ; 
“When I receive the proper salute, I s)ll 
answer it,” said the offended admiral. ; 
An hour afterward a solitary gun boomed «it: 
The admiral was satisfied, as this made the [ull 
thirteen, and the salute was promptly returne« 
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The Silver Spoon. 


’M happier to be thy spoon 
I Than anything I know. 
I’ll carry goodies to thy lips 
And help to make thee grow. 


The very moment I approach 
Those cherry doors will spring, 

And I shall nestle on thy tongue 
As happy as a king! 


And I shall peer all round about, 
Above and then beneath, 

In hopes to be the first to tell 
When thou dost cut thy teeth. 


It may take time to win thy love, 
For I must first begin 

By feeding thee the plainest food— 
And sometimes medicine! 


But then will come the happy days 
When thou shalt learn of me 
How good baked apples are with 
cream, 
And prunes, and hominy! 


Ah, how thou’lt love me when I come 
With ruddy berries piled! 

And I will give thee orange-juice, 
And jam, my darling child! 


Then let me be thy willing slave, 
And always wait on thee, 
And by and by I'll let thee sip 
Real coffee out of me! 
WILFRED E. KNOLLYS. 


SS 


Nonsense. 


An adder inquired of an ape, 
“Pray, what do you think 
shape?” 
Said the ape with a wink, 
“°Tis as graceful, I think, 
As twenty-four inches of tape.” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


of my 
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The Wind’s Messages. 


summer the wind comes whis- 
pering 
So quiet and soft and low: 
“I'll shake the trees with a 
breeze, 
And cool the warm day so.” 





In 


little 


In winter the wind comes howling, 
And hurrying on he goes: 
“A eoverlet white I will 

to-night, 
Made out of the drifting snows.” 


spread 


In autumn the wind comes moaning 
And erying about the eaves: 
“Old Earth, you’ll be gray when I 
strip away 
Your red and yellow leaves.” 
In springtime the wind comes laugh- 
ing, 
When the days are long and bright: 
“Oh, the earth is new and the sky is 
blue, 
And living is pure delight!” 


And I love the four winds blowing, 
As over the world they roam, 
For, noisy or mild, they sing to the 
child 
Who listens and dreams at home. 
ANNIE W. McCULLOUGH. 
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St. Nicholas Visits the Fair. 


In the Palais des Industries Diverses, at 
the Paris Exposition, there is a wonderful alcove 
where all the French, as well as visiting foreign, 
children shout with delight, and can scarcely be 
pulled away. 

For heye one sees St. Nicholas himself, setting 
off on his Christmas rounds with his big sledge 
loaded down with toys and gifts. The gray but 
merry old Saint is in full dress, and holds the 
ribbons of such a team of ponies as boys and 
girls have dreamed of, but never before seen. 
The gorgeous magnificence of that wilderness 
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about them, chewing a little mouthful of grass 
all the while; wonderful bears that get up on 
their hind legs, wag their heads, roll their eyes, | 
and extending their paws, offer to hug you. 

No wonder the children shout, for even the 
grown-up visitors gather about in a great crowd, 
and one can see by the puckers in their faces 
that they are greatly amused. 

A little way off there is a kind of broad counter 
where a French girl stands all day long, winding 
up these bears, goats, elephants, rabbits, cats 
and pigs, and setting them going. As fast as 
they run down she winds them again, and so 


| keeps up an animated kind of circus performance 


{ only one there who looks 


of French toys on the sledge quite dazzles the | 
eyes of the gaping youngsters who press eagerly | 
forward to be as near as possible to such delight- | 


ful treasures, 

Hard by, too, there is a house, a children’s 
; hristmas house, furnished altogether with toys. 
i) © may conclude that it is St. Nicholas’s 
residence, and that he is just driving away on 
his gladsome mission. 

And what are the toys, these marvelous, 
Parisian toys? Everything that one can think 
of: Glittering beribboned drums that beat; guns, 
With bayonets, that shoot ; cannons that go bang! 
dolls that walk, ery and say “Papa!” and 
“Mamma!” elephants that swing their trunks, 
shuffle forward and trumpet; tigers and lions 
that grow] and gnash their teeth ; little pigs that 
come running forward, squealing for food; goats 
that bleat, and lowering their heads, butt at dogs 
that bark ; dear little pussy cats that mew in the 
nost natural manner ; bunny rabbits that pop 
up out of burrows, raise their ears and look all 


all along the counter. The squealing and the 
growling and the trumpeting and mewing con- 
stantly attract a laughing throng. 

Indeed, the girl who winds them up is the 























bored. I tried to ask her 
if it were not a little 
tiresome winding up pigs 
and elephants all day 
long, and seeing to it that 
they didn’t run off the 
counter. She did not 
quite understand me, my 
French was so imperfect, 
and gave a little hopeless shrug as if my sym- 
pathy wasn’t worth the trouble of comprehending 
it. 


- 


Q. E. D. 
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Monte and the Mice. 


During the long summer vacation the family 
went to the country, and of course Monte, the 
little brown dog, went, too, as well as all of his 
master’s pets; and such a good time as Monte 
and Teddy had there! Such long excursions 
into the woods, where there were so many 
fascinating old stumps and suspicious-looking 
holes, any of which might contain a woodchuck 
or some creature which it was clearly Monte’s 
duty to unearth ; and how he would work away, 
getting so hot and thirsty that his little pink 
tongue would hang out of his mouth! 

Never mind if he never did find the wood- 
chuck; there was always the chance that he 
might be in the next stump, and just as eagerly 


Monte would go to work on each one, only to | 
| 


meet another disappointment. 
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seashore for the day, and there Monte was busy 
all day, too. 

I don’t know whether he thought that wood- 
chucks lived in the sand as well as in the woods or 
not; anyway, he knew that something must be 
there underneath that sand that he must certainly 
dig out, and how those little brown paws would 
make the sand fly! 

But there came an unexpected end to Monte’s 
pleasures, for one day his little master went off 
on a picnic, leaving Monte at home, and when 
he came back it was not the usual happy little 
boy, with a cheery whistle for Monte, but a | 
white-faced little Teddy, who had to be gently | 
lifted out of the wagon and carried up-stairs ; 
and then the doctor had to come and put the 
poor, little helpless leg into splints, for Teddy | 
had fallen out of a swing. 

Then came sad days for Teddy and Monte. 
No more excursions to woods or shore; nothigg 
but to lie in bed, and try to bear the pain and 
confinement as patiently as possible. 

I don’t know what Teddy would have done 
without Monte, but the little fellow would hardly 
leave the room long enough to eat his meals. 

As Teddy got better, it grew still harder to lie 
there day after day, and mamma invented all 

sorts of things to amuse him. All 
his pets visited him at various times, 
and one day he wanted his white 
mice. 

Now Monte had always supposed 
that mice and rats and woodchucks 
were all about the same thing, at all 
events, to be treated alike; but he | 
had been taught that these particular | 
mice were not te be touched, so 
Teddy thought it was safe enough 
to have his cage there on the bed. , 


TREASURES FROM THE WOODS. 


He only intended to take one out at a time to 
play with, but somehow—I don’t know how it 
happened—the door got pushed open, and out 


| came all the little mice, and over they went on 


the floor, running in every direction, and Monte, 
with a bound, after them; and poor little Teddy 
couldn’t do anything but call for mamma with 
one breath, and scold Monte with another, for 
there was Monte with one in his mouth. 

But what did he do but bring it up and drop 
it into Teddy’s hand, and the little mouse wasn’t 
hurt a bit; and Monte found them every one, 
in the closet, under the bed, and even one in 
Teddy’s shoe, and brought them all safely 
back. 

Do you wonder that Teddy thought him a 
most remarkable dog? -M. H. W. CARTER. 


—.. 


FRANKIE was bathing one day with his play- 
mates, when his big cousin caught him up 
suddenly and ducked him in a huge wave. He 
came up spluttering, and as soon as he caught 


Then some days they took the old gray horse, | his breath, he shrieked, “If you drown me, I 


Tim, and the big wagon, and all went to the | will tell mamma! 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1, 


CHARADES. 
I. 
Whether in winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 
My lady trails my first along the street. 
My second figures in a certain nine, 
One of a celebrated Roman line. 
Scientists have a theory that my third 
Makes music—but it néver has been heard. 
A couple of my whole go to a ball; 
And on my whole is room enough for all. 
II. 
My first’s possessed by cats and dogs and goats, 
By horses, churches, books and hats and coats; 
My second was a maiden, as and fair, 
Entrusted to a guardian’s watchful care. 
Who is my whole can’t hope for glorious fame ; 
Read my whole backward it is just the same. 
It. 
My first is made of clay 
And holds a growing palm; 
My second brings a day 
‘hen all the air seems balm. 
My whole is quite a clever feat 
Performed by many a young athlete. 
IV. 
A little maid was ill, and at her side 
Her brother sat to soothe her when she cried. 
At last my whole came; then, all danger past, 
The brother murmured, “Don’t my first, my last.” 


2. 


WORD SQUARE. 


Upon a flower a ---- poised, blithely singing, 
iis one ---- seemed all of happiness; 
Then swift returned he to his grassy covert, 
Helping to ---- his brood, his mate to bless, 
Hard were the heart indeed to ---- destroy 
So fair a type of tenderness and joy! 


3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Fill all the blanks with the same six letters 


| differently arranged.) 


A printer, looking over his fonts of type, re- 
marked, “‘These —— are made wrong. I will go 
to a —— who —— to the best trade, and have them 
—.” As he went, he met a farmer whose horse 
was running away. The printer cried out, “ 

thou not when thou —— whether thy 
— are in good order or not? See, 
thy —— of fruit are all upset.” 





4. 
RIDDLES. 
i. 
I’m the very heart of woman; 
I’m the strength and stay of man; 
I have been the crown of marriage 
Ever since the world began. 


Name—it would be naught without 
Cs 


me; 
Aim, ambition—both would fail; 
Schemes most masterful would 
weaken; 
Money little would avail. 
But for me all men would languish, 
Maids and mothers quick would 


fade ; 
Ah, for none would there be merey 
If 1 should withdraw my aid! 
Il. 
We are the years—the best and the 
worst— 
That have slipped away since the 
world began; 
But let the last of us stand for the 
irst, 
We shall become a very wise man, 


5. 
RHYMED PUZZLE. 


(Fill the blanks with words that 
rhyme.) 





A cook, who was than her 
master, was frying some ——, which 
seemed inclined to ——. Suddenly 
she had the misfortune to — a —, 
and —— the bits on the floor with a 


Her master, who was a — 


came to ask his cook about the 
—, and the — began to explain. 
“Silence!” commanded the man. 
“Do not —— yourself that I enjoy 
your ——!” 
6. 
ANAGRAMS. 
When fair ------ would a -- - 
b 
She ------ her feet, and in bathing- 


dress free 
Takes a long ------ , and plunges 
into the sea. 


------- sat in an ---- 
chair, 
And sighed for a bill of fare. 


“You're of the earth , whoever you are, 

So you want to eat : and not live on air.” 

Such was the advice of good Doctor ------ : 

I had just -------- that very day, 

gut I to what she had to say, 

lly young thing in her -- array. 

-, as well as I could, 

I did not like the food. 

expenses, we read, 

Our yearly outgoes will be -------- , indeed. 

Every true patriot is a of his land. 

Though their success, their motives all 
are grand. 


But I -------- 
The silly young thing in her -- ------ 
| ------- to be ------ 
For fear she would think 
If we cut off our 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Yellow, hollow, wallow, fellow, pillow, sal- 
low, billow, willow, fallow, bellow, barrow. 

2. Ample, example; cite, excite; pounds, ex- 
pounds; pose, expose; tent, extent; press, ex- 
press; it, exit. 

3. No pains, no gains. 
hot. Honesty is the best policy. 
hand is worth two in the bush. 

4. Spanking, planking, banking, barking, think- 
ing, cooking, winking, clanking. 

5.1. Babel. 2. Pocketbook. 3%. Investigate. 

6. Calf, dog, deer, ram, eland, hamster, seal, 
fu. ibex, rat, paco, pig, tenver, otter, sow, indri 
ion, jackal, sable, fawn, ratel, polecat, cat, genet, 
camel, loris, goat, ounce, ermine, paca, marten, 
bat, bison, rabbit, bear, sloth, hare, cow, badger, 
llama, horse, shrew, fox, ox, weasel, glutton. 


Strike while the iron is 
A bird in the 








ATA | THE YOUTH’S 


TAMP Button Free. Send names 2 Coll’s and fo. nea 
age. 4 Foochow Stps., 6c Al P HY Co., Toledo 


E L E CR Best Trade 


— Quickest 

learned. GRA APH in the m ” liway 
Service. Half railroad fare paid. 

28 years old. Catalogue free. Valentines’ 

STI of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 

TAMPS. 100 all different genuine Mauri- 

f y an ics, Honduran iexios: ote., with wiles 

TE "mC L¥C s.— arge part 0 ‘osta Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., with nic 

A TERRIFIC UY¢ ane A large pa ALBUM all for only 10e, A splendid bargain. 

southern and central Texas was devastated, ie 1900 list free. Agents wanted, 50% com. 


September 8th, by a tropical cyclone, which swept ; L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
over the Gulf of Mexico. The city of Galveston, | EERE OD PERFECTION CAKE TIN 
which lies on an island only a few feet above the | You to remove-without breaking. the 
sea-level, felt the full force of the storm, and | pene peg gh gg 
was practically submerged by the huge banks of | make ~‘ ‘tylea, squat sqsase @ and 
water which were piled up by the wind. Ships | facturersof Pure Aluminum, Scotch Granite and Tin 
in the harbor were hurled upon the beach; hun-| Wereinthe world. AGENTS, wits pow vse Outnt worth 
dreds of buildings were ruined, and the loss of | $7.00 Espress prepaic. anne YT Cnlengey Ith, 
life is estimated at 2,000. ‘The terror of the situ- or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Louis, 
ation was enhanced by the destruction of the Kansas City; Mo.; ‘Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash. 
electric light plant, and the cutting off of the HANG ON. 
fresh water supply. Great havoc was wrought COFFEE TOPERS AS BAD AS OTHERS. 
among smaller towns on the coast and inland,| ,, P ? : . 
and the damage done to the cotton crop is not an — ae a nay onc pe 
easily estimated. Prompt measures have been . E 9 a i ie neues 
taken to aid the distressed population. continual euever with yore Sees — 
that coffee disagreed with him, but you know how 
i ” . | the coffee-drinker will hold on to his coffee, even 
THE CRISIS IN Cuina.—W hen this record if he knows it causes dyspepsia. 
closes, the policy of the powers, with reference | ,, One day he said to me that Postum Food 
to withdrawal from Pekin, is still undeter- | Coffee had been recommended, and suggested 
mined. Consul-Generai Goodnow reports that | that he would like very much to try it. I secured 
the number of British and American missionaries | a package and made it strictly according to 
probably murdered during the uprisings in China | directions. He was delighted with the new bever- 
is 93, while 170 others, stationed in Pechili | age, as was every one of our family. He became 
and Shansi provinces, are unaccounted for. Of | very fond of it, and in a short time his dyspepsia 
those known to have been killed, 22 were | | disappeared. He continued using the Postum, 
Americans. _ and in about three months gained twelve pounds. 
““My husband is a practising physician and 
regards Postum as the healthiest of all beverages. 
|He never drinks coffee, but is very fond of 
Postum. In fact, all of our family are, and we 
never think of drinking coffee any more.” Mrs. 
Mary E. Brown, Waterford, Va. 
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LooTING IN CHINA. — There are painful | 
reports of practices abhorrent to civilized warfare | 
among the allied troops in China. At Tientsin, | 
after the capture of the native city, along the 
route from Tientsin to Pekin, and at Pekin, 
after its occupation, the foreign soldiers are 








COMPANION. 


iANO FREE. Musical Wonder’ Any 
one plays it. Grand Piano 
Tone; played vertically lke 
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arp. nore @5. Send 10 or more names, persons 
re to buy; we write them ; if one orders you get Harp 
free. Agts. 10 


wtd. HARP CO, L. St., Columbus, O. 
BELGIAN HARES. \ Sustains Many People From Trying a 


Money- “making industry for boys and girls as well as Good Medicine. 


grown people. ine Belgian Does, $3.00 ep. Safe ship- F 

ment guaranteed. Circular Free. about HBel- Stomach troubles are so common and in most 

gians Le. Creat Habbiiry, Prost Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal cases so obstinate to cure that people are apt to 

DON’T with an inflamed and swollen fook with suspicion on any remedy claiming (o 

SUFFER leg, eae etc., when be a radical, permanent cure for dyspepsia and 
| indigestion. Many such pride themselves on the; 


Elastic Stockings | acuteness in never being humbugged, especia!); 


in medicines. 
will give you immediate relief. We make all This fear of being humbugged can be earrie« 
goods to special measurements to meet require- 


mn too far, so far, in fact, that many people suffe: 

ae cue nad directions forselfcocnaasing te, a | for years with weak digestion rather than risk 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO little time and money in faithfully testing th 

. . - nf claims made of a preparation so reliable an 

40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. universally used as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vastly d: 
ferent in one important respect from ordinar: 
proprietary medicines for the reason that the 
are not a secret patent medicine; no secret ; 
made of their ingredients, but analysis shows 
them to contain the natural digestive ferments 
pure aseptic pepsin, the digestive acids, Gold: 
Seal, bismuth, hydrastis and nux. They are n 
cathartic, neither do they act powerfully on ai 
organ, but they cure indigestion on the commo: 
sense plan of digesting the food eaten thoroug) 
before it has time to ferment, sour and cause t}; 
mischief. This is the only secret of their succes 

Cathartie pills never have and never can cu 
indigestion and stomach troubles because the, 
act entirely on the bowels, whereas the whole 
trouble is really in the stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets taken after mea! 
digest the food. That is all there is to it. Food 
not digested or half digested is poison, as it 
creates gas, acidity, headaches, palpitation of 
the heart, loss of flesh and appetite, and many 
other troubles which are often called by some 
other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 50 
cents per package. Address F. A. Stuart Co 
Marshall, Mich., for little book on stomach dis 
eases, sent free. 











Are you interested in Amateur Affairs? 
If so consult 


The Witmark Amateur Minstrel Guide 
and Burnt Cork Encyclopedia, 


By FRANK DUMONT, of Dumont’s Minstrels. 
The only book of its kind published in the World, 


Sa amps 
“Gentlemen, be seated.” 

Contains 150 pages of end jokes,“ cross fires,” 
stump speeches; first parts, finales with and 
without music; sketches, musical acts, after- 

ieces, shadowgraphs, ete., with full instructions 
now to do ay ponte ial section devot 
exclusive siz to adies’ Minstrels. Hand- 
some Cloth aF, oa post-paid on receipt of 
price, #1. Club Rates, 810 a dozen (express pre- 
paid). eens and Catalogue, Free on — 
M. W AND SONS, Publishers, Witmark Bl 
8 West meth Street, N. Y. pry Department Y. 
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reported to have murdered non-combatants, and 
to have looted private property. The reports 
come from too many sources and are too cir- 
cumstantial to be regarded as mere inventions. 
Better discipline appears to have been preserved 
among the Americans than among the other 
contingents ; and the looting troops are described 
as ridiculing the Americans for failing to use 
their opportunities. 


THE WAR IN Souru AFRICA appears to be 
nearly over. Lydenburg, the chief remaining 
stronghold of the Boers in the Transvaal, was 
occupied by the British troops September 6th. 
The Boer forces split, some going northward 
and some eastward, carrying most of their 
guns and stores with them. September ist Lord 
Roberts issued a proclamation declaring the South 
African Republic a part of British territory, to 
be known as the Transvaal. The purpose of 
this proclamation is to justify Great Britain if it 
decides to treat as rebels the Transvaal Boers 
who remain inarms. President Kruger has left 
his country and has arrived at Lourenco Marquez. 


AN INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY. — The 
second week in September was signalized in 
California by the celebration of the 50th anni- 


Send for catalogue. 


BUILT TO LAST like a New York Office Building. 


ESTEY ORGANS Fo=4 | ca finite 


are built to last, built to stay in tune, built to retain the sweetness 





is only stamped on meats that are per- 
fect in quality. Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Premium Bacon are so branded. 


| Swift and Company 


Kansas City Omaha 
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Such building requires 





of tone for which they are justly f: 
skill. Estey skill is the result of fifty-four years of experience in _ 
= Maa the manufacture of more than 300,000 organs. CS 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 














versary of the admission of the state into the | 
Union. There were impressive military and 
naval parades and other festivities, continuing 
through four days. 


THE PLAGUE AT GLASGOW.—There is an 
epidemic of bubonic plague at Glasgow, and 
more than 100 cases have been reported. The 
victims of the malady are in the crowded tene- 
ment districts, and the rapid spread of contagion 
occasions some anxiety. 

A New CABLE TO GERMANY.— Direct 
communication between the United States and 
Germany was opened August 30th, the route 
being from New York to Fayal, and thence to 
Emden, Germany. The occasion was signalized 
by the exchange of cordial messages of congratu- 
lation between the Emperor of Germany and 
President McKinley. 


THE MAINE ELEctTION.—At the election in 
Maine, September 10th, the Republican candi- 
dates for state offices were elected by about 
33,000 plurality, and the Republican candidates 
for Congress by large majorities. At the corre- 
sponding election in 1896, the Republican plurality 
was 48,377; in 1898 it was 24,769. 

SIxTEEN MINUTES NEARER THE POLE. 
The young Italian explorer, the Duke of Abruzzi, 
nephew of the late King Humbert, who left | 
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Soap 


Babbitt’s Best Soap—the top-cream of superlative soap-quality 
—sells on merit to folks who want their money’s worth of soap—- 
no premiums, no jewelry, no catch-penny schemes. Honesty from 
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“By their works ye shall know them.”’ 
‘The reputation of the Ingersoll Dollar Watch is firmly estab. 
am lished as an accurate, reliable timepiece. Its splendid 
verformances have guined the confidence of the nation 


“ The test of time” 
phrage — has demonstrated beyond a a doubt ti that the 
wage ty ts not a toy, but a practical timepiece, conventional! 
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The New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


The Machine for 
the Home. 
















Christiania, Norway, in June of last year in| this is a genuine Watch 
quest of the North Pole, reached Norway on his| _ ‘20t 4 clock), Stem- 

return early in September. He reports reaching Wanting, GunGitig, 
a point in latitude 86° 30’ north, which is 16 > 
minutes farther than the “highest north’ reached 





Easy to operate. Attractive in 
design. Thoroughly well made 
and durable. 


The Machine for 


forBoys 
MEP 





by Nansen in 1895. The method adopted was 
the opposite of Nansen’s. Nansen believed 
that he could approach the Pole best by allowing 
his ship to drift toward it; and after the Fram 
had drifted more than a year, he left her, and 
reached by sleds the highest north ever attained 
up to that time. The Duke of Abruzzi planned 
to make only a limited use of his ship, the Stella 
Polare, and to make a dash toward the Pole 
with sleds after leaving her. The duke’s party, 





many hardships, and lost three men. | 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 (y ’ 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for Oy 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 1o cents each. Send your name and address, 
also name and address of your clergyman or 
school-teacher for reference, to us and we will 
send the Blue, express paid. When sold send us 
the money and we will send the Watch free by 
mail, or will allow liberal cash commission. 


Send for Premium List. Agents Wanted. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
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p Excellent quality and wide 
Thy range of work. Latest im- 
6, provements and _ labor-saving 


devices. Always in order. 


How do we sell the New Companion 
at so lowa price? Write us for particulars 
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NAT URE @ SCIENCE 


ADVANTAGES OF ELECTRIC TRACTION.— 
Sir W. H. Preece says that one great advantage | 
of electric over steam traction on railroads is that | 
it impresses a continuous and uniform torque, or | 
turning, on the shaft, while the action of the | 





steam locomotive is intermittent. The conse- 
quence is that wheels driven by an gpa motor 
vet a continuous “bite’’ on the rails, as stean 

driven wheels do not. By means of this ie 
crip, slipping on greasy rails is avoided. It is 
also possible, with electric traction, to apply the 
maximum torque at once, and thus to bring a 


railroad train up to its greatest speed much more | 


Why don’t 
you try 


WHITE 
COTTOLENE 





quickly than is possible with steam traction. | 


This advantage is especially valuable on city | 


lines, where stoppages are frequent and distances 
between stations short. 

Tue ReEsouRCES OF SIBERIA. — Under 
government encouragement, it is said that Siberia 
is gaining 200,000 farmers per year. Among its 
exports are cereals, butter, wool, leather, and 
dried and preserved meats, Already this remote 
country, which the popular imagination is apt to 
picture as a vast waste, the abode of frost and 
snow and misery,.is becoming talked of as a 
possible competitor with the well-known cereal- 
producing countries of the world. 
the French bureau of foreign commerce estimates 


that, on the basis of the present population of | 


Russia in Europe, Siberia can sustain 80,000,000 
inhabitants, although now it has not one-tenth of 
that number. It produces one-tenth of the world’s 
yield of gold, but owing to climatic obstacles 
many of its mines are not worked, and its im- 
mense coal deposits have hardly been touched. 
WiLp HorskEs IN THE WEstT. — Although 
the picturesque buffalo has disappeared from our 
far Western plains, the more beautiful wild horse 
remains. These horses are from domestic herds 
: which, on account of ex- 
cess of numbers, have 
been permitted to roam 
at will. The Spanish- 
American and the South 
African wars created a 
special demand for them. 
Besides, it is said, 
Union Pacitic Railroad has recently contracted 
to carry 9000 head of wild horses from the ranges 
of Oregon to the grain-growing states. These 
horses are also exported to Russia and to 
Germany for army use. 





A PHONOGRAPHIC FIRE - ALARM. — An 
ingenious combination of phonograph and tele- 
phone is described as forming an effective fire- 
alarm. In the building to be protected, telephonic 
transmitters, provided with phonographic rolls 
containing a set of words precisely describing the 
location of the fire, are connected in the various 
rooms with thermostats. -Wher the temperature 
reaches a certain point, the thermostats automat- 
ically switch the phonograph: in front of the 
transmitters, and set them at work grinding 
out the telltale words which are heard over the 
wire at the fire-engine station, informing the 
firemen where they should go. 

AN ENORMOUS TREE.—The members of the 
Linnean Society in London were recently enter- 
tained by a description of a monstrous tree 
growing near the city of Oaxaca in Mexico. It is 
a species of eypress, and at the height of three 
feet from the ground has a circumference of 143 
feet. Yet the entire height of the tree does not 
exceed 100 feet. 


How to Copy PicrurEs.—An ingenious 
Frenchman has produced an improved form of 
the “caleograph,’”” an instrument designed to 
facilitate the copying of pictures. The picture 
to be reproduced is fastened upon a card, which 
is placed ‘perpendicularly, witfi its -back to the 
operator. A silvered glass of 
about the same ‘size as the 
card is supported by a brace 
in front of *the picture, but 
leaning away from” it at an 
angle of 45°.. On the right- 
hand side a square of trans- 
parent glass is set vertically 
against the edges of the card 
and of the silvered glass. On the table at the foot 
of the transparent glass is laid a sheet of draw- 
ing-paper. Upon looking sidewise through the 
transparent glass, a reflected image of the picture 
will be seen apparently projected upon the 
drawi “aint where it can be copied with a 
penci 





_ _!wo Forms or T1x.—Readers whoare not 
familiar with recent work in physical chemistry, 
“tys Science, may be interested to learn that 
‘any solid substances are now known to have 
‘wo or more forms or phases. For instance, it 
hs ‘S very recently been ascertained that metallic 
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is 


always insured by using White Cottolene as a 
shortening. The pure vegetable oil is much 
more wholesome than ary form of animal 
fat. The newly perfected process of manu- 
facture makes White Cottolene absolutely 
neutral sothat anything made with it is both 
healthful and appetizing. 





Delicious Doughnuts. 
are 


yours if you follow the recipes in ‘Home 
Helps” which we send to any one for a 
2cstamp. Frying in White Cottolene makes 
doughnuts taste better than if you used 
anything else, becatise pure vegetable oil is 
an ideal frying medium. 





if 


they are made with White Cottolene. Nothing 
can be purer, more wholesome, or cleaner 
than pure vegetable oil as found in Cottolene. 
Being neutral, and perfectly odorless and 
flavoriess, it gives the full delicacy of the 
flavor of the flour to the biscuit. It will not 
annoy the most delicate stomach, 






if 
you use White Cottolene for all frying and 
shortening purposes. Being odorless and 
tasteless you get the full flavor of the articles 
cooked with it. Your food always has an 
appetizing taste besides being free from 
anything unwholesome and indigestible. 


Meade only by 





‘i May exist, either as a gray crystalline powder 
or in the well-known form under which it pos- | 
sesses both lustre and ductility. Ata particular 

temperature both forms may coéxist ; above that | 
‘ctperature only the ordinary form is stable, and | 
below that temperature only the powdery form. 


THE N.K.FAIRBANK COMPANY | 


Chicago. 


FREE!2&.3 Our dainty booklet, “A Public 

* mailed free to any address 
For one 2c aune = we will send free our 125-page 
recipe book, ‘‘ Home Helps,”’ edited by Mrs. Rorer. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MINISTER’S FOOD. 
ITS VALUE DISCOVERED DURING 
FAMILY. 

Rev. J. B. Ley, pastor of the First M. E. Church, 
South Tampa, Fla., had an interesting experience 
when his family were compelled to leave on 
account of the yellow fever. He says: ‘“ Last 
September, when we were visited by a yellow 
fever scare, my family left for an indefinite stay 
in the interior. 

“T had, for about two years, been under consid- 
erable physical and mental strain, and my 
nervous system seemed to utterly give way. I 
had some excellent physicians, but their remedial 
agencies failed to reach the case—at best afford- 
ing only temporary relief. 

“At the time the family left, my attention was 
called to Grape-Nuts food. ‘Several things had 
led me to believe that my troubles were largely | 
due to improper nutrition. The absence of the | 
family gave me a good opportunity to try the new | 
food, for it is perfectly cooked and therefore 
required no work on my part. 

“So 1 began to make two meals a day, supper 
and breakfast, on Grape-Nuts and cream or milk, | 
and had nothing else. I confined myself to the 
proper allowance, not overeating. The improve- 
ment was marked, almost from the first—my 
digestion was better, sleep became regular and 
restful, and I began to gain flesh. I could soon 
do work with less fatigue and more satisfaction. 

“My nervous system has been wonderfully im- 


ABSENCE OF 


| proved, and to-day I weigh more than I have ever 


| 
|. 





‘hull left on the 


Eat Biscuits Freely we will pay cash for acceptable recipes 


39-41 Woodland Ave., 


weighed, and find my strength equal to all the 
responsibility. This is not all; on the return of 
the family, Grape-Nuts became a regular article 
of food at the morning hour. The children ate it 
and improved. 

“My wife, who was nursing an infant, discov- 
ered that after she began using Grape-Nuts 
regularly, for the first time in many years 
Nature’s food supply for the baby was adequate, 
without resorting to artificial subterfuges. Grape- 
Nuts food not only carried us through the sickly 
season, but has been a godsend to our entire | 
family.” 


“HEAR IT SNAP”: 


The Ball and Socket 
Garment Fastener. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘* Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn't the ze nuine, send us 
his name with yours anc *t. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing ana sal infor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for tria 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER co., 


68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 





(Sen-on 







78-80 Worth St., New York. 
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LIFE-SIZE DOLL. 


oe —* s” Clothes will now Pit Dollie. 


* Life-Size Doll” — “that’s ad- 
vertieed that the baby’s clothes 
will fit. No clothes to make. If 


mamma can donate one of Baby’s 
outgrown changes, that her little 
daughter can put on and off, button 
and unbutton to her heart’s desire, 
the Life-Size Doll will live in that 
child’s memory long after child 
hood’s days have passed away 

Every little girl loves a doll, 

more so a big doll; imagine 

how proud and delighted she 





» g would ve if you gaye her a 
t 3 real“ Life-Size Doll,” 24, feet 
' 5 high, that can we ar re al 
j » clothes, whose head wor t 
Li ® break, eyes fall in, or suffer 
/ t *& any of the mishaps that dollie 

, -* isapt to encounter 
bfoh Pe This Doll is an exact repro- 
“Pry duction of a hand-painted 


French creation, done on extra 
heavy Sateen, that will not tear. 
In oil colors that will not crock 
The workmanship is perfect, the 
color effects the very finest 
rhe Dollis intended to be stuffed 
with cotton or other suitable mate 
rial. It is this century's model of 
the old-fashioned “rag doll” that 
grandma used to make,and would 
make grandma open her eyes in 


ie 


}f 
} f 


wonder 
j .. Dollie has Golden Hair, Rosy 
, Pam f) Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Color 
Body, Red Stockings and Blac 


Shocs, and in following the directions in making up if 
a piece of heavy cardboard is inserted in the soles, a 
perfect shoe is formed,enabling the Doll to stand erect 

To the many mothers who have written, “ Why don’t 
a smaller doll for Baby?’ We have this 
smaller Children, 


you make 
same Doll 20 inches high for the 


which retails at 25 cents, while the “ Life-Size Doll” 
sells at 50 cents. 

If you are unable to procure these Dollis at your 
retailer’s, the manufacturers will, upon receipt of 


price, se nd post-paid to any address in United States, 
Canada or Mexico. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White Street, New York. 








Boys, Don’t You 
Want a Gun? 











190! Model. 
Weight 6% 





lbs. 12 gage. 
"\ 30 or 32-inch 
\ barrel. Re- 


bounding lock 
and center 
hammer. Safe- 
guarding every detail makes perfect every 


IVER JOHNSON GUN, 





Two Hundred Dollars 


in cash prizes are offered for the | 
best four recipes for cooking 


the creamy pulp of a tender, high-| 
‘flavored variety of sweet corn, | 
with all the coarse, indige sstible | 
cob, as follows : | 

| 

| 


First Prize . . . . $100.00. 
Second “ otal. Sig 50 00. 
Third “ “a. 30.00. | 
Fourth “ Se 20.00. | 


'As Kornlet can be served in many | 
| ways, and as we have only eight recipes, 


Contest 
Write 


that are not prize - winners. 
closes November 15, 1900. 
for circulars giving details. 


The Haserot Canneries Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














bobshhhba 
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POINTS ON PENCILS 


Vary as much as do the pencils themselves, from 
very good to very bad. You may not be able to 
put an artistic point on your pencil, but if you buy 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


the point will last and the pencil work smoothly 
and satisfactorily as long as the lead is exposed. 
Do not court annoyance by using the cheap 
encils © eenmonly sold, but insist on Dixon’s and 
1ave the best. 


THE GRADE NEVER VARIES. 


Ask for them at yom dealer’s. If not obtainable 
mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, and send 
16 cents for snaupies worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 








do better than buy this 
absolutely safe, new semi-hammerless, 
automatic ejector, the quickest-fire Gun 
It is the triumph of our 20 
years’ gun-making. Can 
be and fired without 
changing position of the hands. 


PRICE $9.50. 


The only way to discharge it is to pull 
the trigger; it cannot be made to strike 
the shell in any other way. The shell 
is automatically thrown from breech after 
firing. Best quality high carbon steel is 
used in this, the best boys’ Gun in the 
world, 


You cannot 


in existence. 
experience in 


opened, closed 


Ask your dealer, or we will send 
Gun to any part of the United 
States prepaid, cash with order, 


Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, 


VrITCHBURG, MASS., U. 8. A. 
CATALOGUE FREE. ESTABLISHED 1871. 
Vanufacturers of the famous Iver Johnson 
bicycles and Revolvers. 














Mamme 
cous tor.?* 


wey O4- 


$1000.00 


in Cash to 


Thousand Children 


An exceptional opportunity for bright boys 
and girls in every city and village to earn 
money easily by introducing 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


No money required. 


Cash sent to you as 
service is rendered. A good chance to gaina 
Write for full 
particulars, giving your grocer’s name, also the 
name of a minister or doctor for reference. 


knowledge of business methods 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount'’ 


874 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo, 


To Apvtts: If your grocer hasn’t Ralston, 
send us his name for a sample, 


free. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewais.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your pap er, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion 4 the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


oO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SALT-WATER BLOOD. 


RANSFUSION of blood is a pro- 
cedure that must have been 
employed by physicians in very 
early times. Ovid tells of Medea 
bringing back youth to the aged 
by the injection into their veins 
of the blood of young men, and 
doubtless the same means was 
employed by physicians for less 

fantastic objects. The injection of the blood of 
one person into the veins of another was until 
recently done to save life after severe hemorrhage 
and in various forms of blood-poisoning. Some- 
times a direct communication was made between 
the veins of the donor and of the recipient by 
means of a tube; at other times the healthy 
subject was bled into a bowl, and the blood was 
beaten to remove the fibrin before it was passed 
into the blood-vessels of the patient. 

The procedure is a dangerous one, however, 
although many lives have been saved by it, and 
it has now been almost entirely abandoned, a 
much safer plan being used. 





It is found that the blood when defibrinated is | 


no longer a living fluid, and the corpuscles it 
contains serve no useful purpose when injected, 
but rather act as foreign matter which must be 
got rid of. Accordingly physicians now use dis- 
tilled water, in which a definite proportion of 
common salt and other chlorides has been dis- 
solved. This solution is warmed, and is injected 
slowly into a vein at the bend of the elbow, about 
a quart being used. 

Often it is not even necessary to pour the fluid 
into a vein, but simply to inject it through one or 
more hollow needles into the tissues beneath the 
skin of the abdomen or the thigh. 

This is done not only to supply an equivalent 
for fluid lost in hemorrhage or cholera, but also in 
certain diseases in which blood-poisoning exists. 
In this latter case a large amount of fluid is 
injected slowly, and being taken up by the blood, 
is almost immediately excreted through the 
kidneys, carrying with it much of the poison 
which the blood was unable to rid itself of un- 
aided. 

This operation has been felicitously called 
“blood-washing,” for this is what it really is, and 
to the process humanity owes the saving of many 
lives. 

—___@o__——_ 


WHY THE SHIP WAS HELD. 


The steamship Werra, of the North German | 


line, was ready to sail from her pier at New York. 
The parting tears had been shed, the parting 
embraces and handclasps were over, and the men 


at the gangplank, rope in hand, stood impatiently | 


waiting to hoist it clear of the ship. But the gang- 
plank remained unhoisted, the Werra immovable, 
all because a six-year-old boy would have it so. 

He had bolted for the pier when the warning 
whistle sounded for visitors to go ashore, and 
obstinately refused to get on board till he and 
his grandmother were reunited. She had gone 
“up-town,” he said, to buy him a hat to replace 
one that had been blown overboard, and till she 
returned, go on board the Werra he would not. 

Minutes were passing into the half-hour, and 
the captain, becoming impatient, gave orders that 
the baggage of the boy and his grandmother 
should be put ashore. It was found, however, 
that they were “first-class” passengers, and that 
their baggage was extensive; and as undesirable 
complications might follow if it were uncere- 
moniously dumped upon the pier and the boy left 
behind, the order was recalled, and new advances 
were made to the affectionately obstinate young- 
ster. 

Pleadings and commands were alike lost upon 
him, however. No. his grandmother had not 
deserted him. She would come back. He knew 
she would, and till he saw her, the Werra was not 
for him. 7 

So the Werra waited. The captain, from the 
guarter-deck, viewed the lad with grim perplexity. 


The passengers, who crowded the rail, eagerly | 
and intensely interested in the outcome, smiled | 


upon him with sympathetic approval, and the 
crew grinned at the humor of a situation in which 
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' their autocratic commander was powerless before | 


the loving determination of a small boy. 
Meanwhile, the grandmother had returned, and 





COMPANION. 


Everywhere you find the dentifrice Rubyfoam used 
why? Everywhere you find itimitated— why? The 


27, 


SEPTEMBER 


Eastman Kodak Co.’s 


1900, 





had entered the vessel unseen by the boy and 
unrecognized by the others. She missed him, and | 
in her eager search approached the gangplank | 
and gazed toward the pier. The two saw each | 
other instantly, and the grandmother, ignorant | 
of the boy’s reasons for leaving the vessel, and 
fearing she knew not what, knelt and extended | 


ton made from any picture, as a sample, for 10 cents. 
locality. 


| omerenrieeas| Ae a ae © 
Amateur Photographers, Attention! CAMERAS 


Agenta wanted in every 


$4000 | 





Send for illustrated catalogue and agents’ discounts, 
STAR PHOTO-.BUTTON & COPYING CU.. | 
824 to $28 E. 48rd St, Chicago, LiL. — 





her arms toward him in a dumb entreaty that was | 


Mi Ml Ml ln te i Ml i le i Ml i 





needless, for a joyously exultant, “O grandma, | 
I knew you’d come!” was followed by a swift 
rush of eager feet along the gangplank, and the 
yearning arms were happily filled. A tremendous 
cheer rang from decks and pier, and the Werra, 
released, went on her way. 


A DANGEROUS WALK. 


A high trestle bridge, a quarter of a mile long, 
supports the single track of the Nickel Plate 
Railway across the valley of Grand River, Ohio. 
Recently a young man crossed this bridge under 
thrilling circumstances. A Cleveland exchange 
tells the story. 

He was gory | across when a fast train 
rounded the curve behind him. There was not a 
moment to lose, and he quickened his pace, not 
an easy task on the ties. 

As he neared the end the train was close behind | 
him, and he had just time to — himself over 
the side of the bridge as the locomotive thundered 





| 
| 
| 
| 


and his foot slipped as he left the track. His 

right hand, stretched out blindly, touched an iron 

brace, and he clutched it. Then for a moment he 

swung in space, and in another his left hand found 

a place beside his right, and his feet touched a 
| welcome beam below. 

With bleeding fingers clutching the slender iron 
bar that bent and vibrated, moments seemed 
hours; but at length the train passed, and the 

| young man was able to climb slowly to the track | 
| above, and crawl over the ties to firm ground. 


Trhe ends of the ties were slippery with grease, | 
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ONE GOOD TURN. 


Sir Henry Hawkins, who was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Brampton after a long term 
on the criminal bench, was a notable terror to 
evil-doers. Toward the close of his career, he 
happened to arrive at a railway station, and was 
at once accosted by a rough fellow who seemed 
very anxious to assist him in handling his baggage. 


| 
| 
| 


Struck with his friendliness, Sir Henry said: 
“You seem very desirous of helping me, my 
friend.” 

“That’s what I am, sir,” replied the man. 
see, sir, once you did me a good turn.” 

“Yes?” asked the judge. “When and where, | 
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“Well,” said the fellow, “it was when ye ’ung 
Crooked Billy. Me an’ Billy onct was pals, but | 
we fell out, and Billy says as ’ow next time ’e 
dropped eyes on me ’e’d do for me with a knife. | 


I knowed Billy, and knowed ’e do as ’e said; 
so ’e would, sir, if you ’adn’t ’ung ’im in time. So 


§ in airtight, moisture-proof boxes. ¢ 


and | ¢ 
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2 Uneeda 
Quartet 


Biscuit or Wafer, 
Which you will, 
When hunger gnaws 
You know them still, 


i 


\ 





Ge 
inches, Load in Daylight 
lm cartridges and are so 


Make pictures 2% x a4 
with our six ex re 

simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Gir!. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 


. Brownle Camera, for 24 x 2; pietures, - . = $1.00 
Anh kuaving sees | ae : e 


Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera Club 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members, 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO.,, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


But say the name— 





‘Uneeda 


Uneeda Biscuit 
Uneeda Vinjer Wayfer 


Uneeda Milk Biscuit 
Uneeda Graham Wafer 
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CHANDOS iA 2 1-4iN 


A Faultless Collar 


in construction, quality, style, fit; that 
launders and wears best — is not this all you 
want in a collar? You cannot get more than 
this in any collar at 25c. each — we sell ¢wo 
for 25c. Corliss-Coon collars are highest 
grade in all but price. Ask your dealer for 
them; if he will not supply you, send to us 
stating size desired. Send for Catalogue 
showing all styles, also correct dress for all 
occasions; sent free. 


Dept. X. 
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The latest is Uneeda Milk Biscuit 
and Uneeda Graham Wafer, dainty pro- 
ducts for the nursery, the luncheon, § 
- delicious with fruit or beverage. ¢ 
) Now at grocers, with the other mem- 

bers of the great Uneeda family ¢ 
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Try the new ones. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


Troy, New York. 
4 





I'd like to do you a good turn, too, Sir ’Enry.” | 
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KEPT COMFORTABLE. 


One would almost wish to be a fish when the | 
hot summer winds blow, and especially a fish in 
the aquarium at Battery Park, New York. 


The officials there have made arrangements that 
add greatly to the comfort of the fish during the 
warm weather. Some of these inhabitants of the 
aquarium require cooler water than that pumped 
from the harbor, although that suited them well 
enough in winter. The water is therefore cooled 
for them during the hot weather. 

There is one creature in the aquarium for which 
the water must be heated all the year round. It 

'is a litthe West Indian seal, the only one that 
| has been successfully kept in captivity. It was 
| caught with eleven others in the waters of what is 
| called “The Triangle,” off the coast of Yucatan. 
The others all died, but this one was saved by 
| extraordinary care, and the authorities are natu- 
| rally proud of it. 


NEAR ENOUGH. | 


A group of men were exchanging stories of | 
| adventure in a grocer’s store in a small Western | 
| town. 

| 


“T’ve been in camp,” said one of them; “onl 
came down yesterday. One morning last week 
| struck the trail of a griaxly about half a mile 
| above the — I followed that trail without 
| let up till about half past four that afternoon, and 
then I gave it up, and went back to camp.” 
‘What possessed you to quit after utting in a 
whole day’s work?” asked one of his listeners. 
“Well, to tell the truth,” said the rizzly’s 
follower, shifting his weight ponderously from 
one leg to the other, “it seemed to me the trail 
was getting altogether too fresh.” 


ONLY REASON. 


The Sixth Michigan Cavalry, of the famous 
Custer Brigade, was commanded by a colonel 
who had formerly been a member of the Michigan 
bar. 


In the early mornin 
burg his regiment, wit 


of the last day at Gettys- 
others, was in line await- 


ing orders. The men grew impatient and excited 
= —-, became noisy in their talk and 
aughter. 


The colonel bore it for a few moments, and then, 
turning to his men with a nervous gesture, he 
| called: “Keep silence there!” instantly adding in 
| an apologetic tone, “Not that I care, but it will 
sound better'” 


FAST BOWLING. 


Below is a story, found in a recent book, “Talks 
with the Old English Cricketers,” which prompts 
the reflection that ‘‘there were giants in those 
days” of the “old” cricketers. 


A man who did a private business in athletic 
requisites at his home in Blackpool, was one day 
approached by a man who asked him if he kept a 
full supply of cricket requisites. 

“Certainly,” was the response. 

“Then,” said the man, gravely, “wrap me up a 
bottle of arnica, a paper of court-plaster and an 
arm-sling. Iam going to play in a cricket-match 
| this afternoon against Jac Crossland.” | 








Bright Boys and Girls. 


We want young people to learn why Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour is the best flour and how it makes the best bread. 


Three Hundred Dollars 


in cash prizes will be distributed among boys and 
girls who write the best articles on flour and bread. 


Mail us your name and address at once and we will send you printed matter 
about Wheat, Flour and Bread, that will supply you with facts for an essay. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Mins. 


Parents and teachers are invited to urge children to try for these prizes, as in doing so 
they will be employed, will acquire useful information and may earn some money. 
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Che Domestic Instinct of the Cat. 


‘The common eat has been so long domesticated 
that it is not known from what member, or 
».embers, of the great cat family it is descended. | 
it is certain that it has changed little, if any, for | 
thousands of years, because it is known that it 
existed in ancient Egypt in its present familiar 
form and domestic character. 

That it was originally a small beast of prey, as 
fierce as any of them, cannot be doubted ; but by 
centuries of association with, and dependence 
upon, man for food and protection, the wild 
instinet which it originally possessed has been 
largely, but not wholly, changed, and it has 
acquired the domestic instinct which is so 
familiar to us all. 

It is probable that if the cat were entirely 
separated from association with man it would | 
return to its original wild condition, but the | 
domestic instinct has become so firmly established | 
that such a separation would doubtless have to | 
be complete and long continued, to eradicate it. 
I am confident that a complete change of that 
kind could not be effected in the lifetime of any 
single cat, however long it might be banished | 
from man and placed in wild surroundings, ar | 
however young it might be when banished. 

In the summer of 1883 I had an opportunity to | 
observe a case the circumstances of which, so far | 
as they extended, favor this opinion. Wishing | 





cat is apparently stronger than the love of persons, 


sentiment. Besides this, Jerry had shown his 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
interesting fact, because the love of locality in a | HARMONY AND IMPROVISING. - 


while in a dog the love of persons is the stronger | 


attachment to locality by remaining at his 
master’s old camp. 

Jerry was certainly an unusually intelligent 
cat, but I think his eagerness to return to civili- 
zation was natural, and that any cat would have 
felt the same, although few might have had the 
ability to show it as plainly as Jerry did. When 
we resumed our journey we left him in the arms 
of his old master, who had come to the river- 
bank to see us off. CHARLES A. WHITE. 


* 
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Not What They Seem. 


Every trade has its center, and the metropolis 
of sweet scents is the small town of Grasse, 
nestling in a cradle of hills some nine miles 
behind Cannes. 
century, long before the Riviera had become 
fashionable, Grasse attained its supremacy, and 
now it has things all its own way. 
groves stretch for miles around the town, and 
plots of jasmine arranged in little hedges on 
the tops of ridges, like the gardens belonging to a 
doll’s house, vary the scene. Straggling fields of 
stunted rose-bushes are interspersed with dark 
clusters of violet beds. The air is so heavily 
laden with the breath of flowers, that the effect 





In the middle of the | 


Orange | 


of a ramble through this vast garden is a species | 


of intoxication. 


Even when one has climbed the hill and entered 
the narrow streets of the town, the scents are 
not left behind. On the contrary, according toa 
visitor to Grasse who has told his experience in 





to examine the wild country bordering the Upper Pearson’s Magazine, the scents become more 


: ; Ri 7, i, | pungent, altho less natural. The atmosphere 
Missouri River, I went to Fast Bouton, in| FS thick with all sorts of scents in process of 


Montana, and hired a man to build me a large | 
skiff or rowboat. In this boat I descended the | nery. 
river with two companions, going as far as| None but the pick of the flowers go to the 
Bismarck, in North Dakota, a distance by the | ——, wd “~ a pees — be 
Pat . | ex rom brui an roken flowers. 
river of more than a thousand miles. The | Every morning huge trays of flowers, deftly 
region which we thus traversed was then so wild | balanced on the heads of the farmers’ wives or 
that we were not within reach of a post-office | daughters, are borne into the town. } 
during a six-hundred-mile stretch of our journey. | Lm —— as pending 1A Then ° 
" : * 5 e. it- 
The only white people we saw in all that) ty frankness the manufacturers avowed that 
listance were a few buffalo-hunters and a few only eight or ten of the countless perfumes given 


woodsmen who were cutting wood for the steam- to the public are what they profess to be. 
boats which were expected with the next rise of | 
the river. Fort Peck, in eastern Montana, which : : 

F . may not be applied to the handkerchief. One 
was at the homeward end of the six hundred may call for wallflower or wood-violet, white 
miles just mentioned, was then only an Indian | rose or lilac, lilies-of-the-valley or new-mown 
trading-post, and the only white persons living | hay, and be supplied with a perfume which 


: recalls, more or less distinctly, the blossom for 
poe - coca were connected with the | which one asked. But they are all creations 


of the chemist’s art, just as much as the jockey- 
One night when we were encamped on the} club or any other avowed mixture. dn our 
river-bank, a hundred miles above Fort Peck, a | new-mown hay,” said the guide, with a smile, 
large black and white male cat came to the boat | “there is absolutely no vestige of hay. 

. : ved e flowers and leaves 
and gave signs of being hungry. I offered him making are jasmine, rose, tuberose, orange 
some venison, and although he was shy at first, | blossom, cassia, Parma violets, jonquil, mignon- 
he soon acquired confidence, and I gave him his | ette, and to a small extent geranium leaves, 
fill of food. Instead of going away after eating, | @vender and thyme. 
he stayed in camp, keeping especially near to me. 

Thinking that he belonged to some settlers 
near by, 1 made an examination of the neighbor- 
hood in hope that I might get from them _ 


manufacture, with variations in the way of odors 
of grease and inery 


there is scarcely a flower whose “triple extract’”’ 


infusions of various Oriental spices and drugs. 








or 


information about the surrounding country. I Old Fire-Engine. 

could find no evidence of man’s occupancy except} In the day of volunteer fire departments, the 
the remains of a long-abandoned camp near our | firemen were ready and glad to spend money on 
own, and we had seen no white man for several | the decoration of their engines, of which they 
days. : | always spoke in the feminine gender, with much 

We then started upon our journey, and as we | pride. It was usual to decorate the backs hand- | 
pushed the boat off I put the cat ashore, much to somely, and the firemen were so fond of painting 
his dislike. As we floated down the stream he | their own engines to suit themselves that the 
fan along the shore, mewing piteously to be | city of New York adopted the custom of painting 
taken on board. I headed the boat toward him, | g new engine a temporary dull lead or gray, and 
and as soon as it touched the shore he jumped on | jeaving the fire company to choose the permanent 
board, showing delight at being again in our | eolor and pay for putting it on. 
company. 9 " ‘4 , ic : 

I became so much attached to him for his wand 4 —= p Se oe, Se its 
agreeable ways that 1 should gladly have taken | a Dees the following resolution : 
him with me to my Eastern home, but as that | : a laggy Be phn g = potatos Black 

aah , , a oa wi e $s s , subscription for the 
— a I decided to leave him at the | urpose] and the strip of gilding to remain as 

rst place where I could put him in good hands. | before, with the addition of a Leaf border. 
Upon reaching Fort Peck, I told the story of | 
finding the cat to the man in charge of the store | the same company from the city of New York, 
and begged him to give the animal a good home. | and decorated by the firemen, and was the cause 
Tle hesi of the following triumphant entry: 

itated because he already had two cats,| «Dee, 2, 1829.— This morning most of the 

but upon going down to the boat and seeing him, 
lie exclaimed, “That is my cat!” 

Ie then told me that just a year before he, with 
some other men, had gone buffalo-hunting, taking 
this cat with them, and that they had camped at 
the place where we had found him. It was the 
‘einains of their camp which’ we had seen there. 
lle said that the cat was absent, probably on a 
bird-hunt, when they broke camp, and he had 
given him up as lost. So Jerry, for that was the 
name T gave him, was left alone upon his own 
resourees, 

He had evidently spent a whole year alone, 
! ‘uking his headquarters at the old camp-ground 

‘ his master. He had, as I believe, subsisted 
eutively by hunting during that time, and was 
rrounded by all the conditions of a wild beast 
i prey, except companionship with his kind. 
ee I cannot say certainly that Jerry | I’ve never heard the rights of it.” ; 

n entirely without association with man-| “Well,” said Mr. Folsom, stroking his un-| 

“ul during his absence from his master, but I | shaven chin, “they do say that the trouble begun | 
‘lieve that to have been the case. If he had | bee ve ao Ham wee ha ae 4 
take - % went down Flori y. He n i e’d | 
el mrt 2 eas hunter he would | shot an alligator six foot long, and as soon as | 
iy of his own accord; | he’d shot another he was going to have a pair of | 

. \l if he had done so he would not probably | slippers made for her. And Myra’s feet being | 
‘yp baen 80 eager to join my party [Be 
® seemed quite conscious that we would | *!@ Of sensitive, and — anyway, sie x ed 

| ake him away from his wild haunt, and to |he made some satisfactory explanation, she 
° desirous that we should do so. 


e received her about 11 o’clock, & from that | 
time until dark we received visitors at the | 
Engine House. Hundreds of persons called in | 
the course of the day, and appeared much pleased | 
with their visit — indeed, for splendor ¢ 
nificence, both as regards her Painting, Gilding, 


equalled.” 


—___—¢e—_____- 


Hard to Explain. 


“So Myra Jenkins and Ham Sackett have 
made up their quarrel and are engaged again, 
| according to what folks say,” remarked Mr. 
Folsom. ‘Well, it looks as if Ham must have | 
pretty good explaining powers.” 

““What do you mean by that?” asked his wife. 
“The trouble all came whilst I was away, and 








never’d marry him no more’n if he was a 
This is an | cannibal!’ 


Judging by the bottles in a perfumer’s shop, | 


really used in scent- | 


All other scents are judi- | 
| cious mixtures of the essences of these with | 





Six years later another engine was obtained by | || 


members met at the Corporation Yard for the | | 
wae of taking our new — to the House. | | 


mag- | | 
Plating & Carving, she never will probably be | | 


EASY 
KTHOD. 
$ each. 


Without a teacher, Published lessons 50 
SEWALL PUBLISHING CO., Box 3241, B 


STON. 

SAVE ONE-HALF YOUR FUEL 
1x We Tell You How. 

Rochester Radiator Co. 31 Furnace St. Rochester, N.¥. 

HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 
headaches. Costs 25 cents. At druggists, or 
Nervease Co., Boston. Sample 10 cents. 
FRAME YOUR OWN PICTURES. 
Passe-partouts make handsome 
Xmas presents at small cost. 
Our outfit contains everything 
necessary for completely framing 
ten pictures, viz.— (2) 8x 10, (3) 
846 x6, (3) 7x5, (3) 5x glasses; 
36 ft. gummed binding ; 10 mounts; 
10 cardboard backs; 20 hooks anc 
staples; tube of photo-paste and 
instructions, 
press prepaid, e a a 
preferred, THE SPATULA PUB- 
HING CO., 74A India St., Boston. 


The Social 
Season 


will soon be here. You will then want to rid 
yourself of the tan and freckles obtained on your 
summer outing. 


Roya Pearn 


is the best-known preparation for the purpose. It 
does it effectually, is the testimony of thousands. 

50c. and #1.00 at your dealers, or sent to any 
address, express paid, on receipt of price. Write 
THE H. R. HALE Co., Hartford, Conn., for de- 
scriptive booklet and 


A Small Bottle Free. 


cent 


























Complete oe, 7 
3. . ( 














Faster than ever 
to California 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH -WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


HE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves 

Chicago 6.30 p. m, daily via Chicago- 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line, 
arrives San Francisco 5.15 afternoon of 
third day and Los Angeles 7.45 next 
morning. No change of cars; all meals 
in Dining Cars. Buffet Library Cars 
with barber. The best of everything. 
The Pacific Express leaves 10.30 p. m. 
daily. Tourist Sleepers daily to Califor- 
nia and Oregon and personally conducted 
excursions every Wednesday from New 
England. Send 4 cents postage for 
‘California Illustrated” to Chicago & 
North-Western Office, 


368 Washington St., Boston. 











Frame Your Pictures at Rome with 
Dennison’s Zomplete Passe-Partout 
Outtit. 


12 yards Gummed Passe-Partout Binding 
1 tube Library Paste for mounting pictures 
2 dozen Assorted Suspension Hooks, etc. 
Enough to frame and hang twelve pictures. 
Price, Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
FOR SALE BY STATIONERS, OR P. P. DEPT. 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CINCINNATI.” ST. Lovts. 













Nature 
PREPARES IT 









Deliciousness. 


All the goodness that 80 tons 
ressure can extract from Choicest 
oncord Grapes. Pressed on the 
spot where the grapes are grown. 
Welch’s Grape Juice is not a 
ie sea It is Food—Drink 
edicine—all in one. A sick room 
po gene ap ty —_ the appetite 
and makes the 00 young. 
licious table drink. , viinsias 


At Druggists and Grocers. 
Send 10c. for sample by mail. 





ll, 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., Westfield, N. Y, 
a — — 
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Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 
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RAISE 


eo FHE 


SCHOOL- 
HOUSE 
FLAG. 


OR the past twelve years the Flag upon the 


Schoolhouse has been an important factor in 
arousing a patriotic citizenship. 


Upon request of 


any teacher we will send, Free, practical suggestions 
and One Hundred Flag Certificates, which will enable 
the school to obtain a fine Flag easily and quickly. 





NO PUBLIC SCHOOL SHOULD GO FAR INTO 


THE YEAR 1901 WITHOUT ITS FLAG. 2 a 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1900, 





THE PERRY PICTURES 


awarded a Brite sna ene at Paris Exposition, 1900. 


Free for a 2-cent stamp. 
Mention this paper and send 
2-cent stamp and we will 
send you three beautiful 
pictures several times this 
size on paper 5% x8 
inches. 

Every home should have 
these pictures. They cost 
only 





THE HORSE FAIR. 
in lots of twenty-five or 


On e Cen t Each more. Beautiful for gifts. 


We have a larger size, Zhe Perry Pictures, extra size,on paper 10x12. Five 
for 25c. Send 25c. for these five. You will be delighted with them. Bady 
Stuart, Angelus, Christ and the Doctors, Queen Louise, The Good Shepherd. 
Send to-day. Our Boston Office is in Tremont Temple. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box II, Malden, Mass. 





If you visit the Fair in 
Mechanics Building be 
sure to see our exhibit. 























Twentieth Century Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Exposition. 


Mechanics Building, Boston, Oct. I to 27, 1900. 


7ist Regiment Band, New York. 
Musicians. 


Fifty Trained Oct. 1-6. 
Oct. 8-13. 
Oct. 15=20. 


Fanciulli 


Sousa And his band. First appearance on return from 


Europe. Read his Article in this Companion. 
. 
Victor Herbe 


Sousa, Fanciulli and Victor Herbert 
Souvenir Spoons Given Away Daily. 


Admission 25 Cts. 


And his famous Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Fifty Eminent Musicians. 


Hundreds of Industfial and Mechanical Exhibits. 
Biggest and Best Exhibition ever held in Boston. 
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4 Regardless of price it is impossible for you to ~~ a heater that * 
/] will last longer and give better results than the Dighton Furnace. J) 
\ ¢ Sane e 
; 5 Rooms . . $75.00. 
b It has : It gives 2 
every 7 Rooms . 9S. 00. greatest 3 
improve- | 9 Rooms .- : PS 00. heat . 
ment that ry from least 
improves. | PIPING, REGISTERS, ETC., te 
¥; ALL COMPLETE... + 
= : ste & 
If your old furnace has given out see what it will cost to repair it, then Kk 
write to us for a price on a new DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. ig 
Write for Catalogue. DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. iS 
= 
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Auckins’ 
SOUPS 


Were the first Soups to be put on the 
market in cans ready for use. This was 
Since then manufacturers by the score have tried to equal them, 
They took 
first prize medals at Paris Exposition, 1889; World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893 ; 
Atlanta Exposition, 1895; and have just been awarded, in August, 1900, 


FIRST PRIZE AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 


in 1855. 
but to-day — after 45 years — Huckins’ Soups stand unrivaled. 


These Soups sell regularly in quarts and pints, but to induce many users 


‘‘condensed soups ’”’ to try Huekins’, we are now putting out a 
¥% of a quart — which retails at roc. Quart Cans retail at 3oc. 


of so-called 
Club Size — 
Samples of Huckins’ Soups will be 
Served Free at 20th Century Exposition, 


Mechanics Building, Boston, October Ist to 27th. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass., Prop’s of Huckins’ Soups. 
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With Asbestos - lined Oven 
and Two Oven Shelves 








» The Oven is lined at the sides and on the bottom 
with heavy sheets of asbestos, which hold the heat and 
keep the temperature exactly the same throughout oven. 





Because of this new improvement, two @— 
oven shelves are included with each range, 
together with a guarantee that three rows of food 
may be evenly baked at once. 


In a word, this range with asbestos-lined 
oven finishes the baking in one-third the time, 
with much less fuel than other ranges. 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indicator 
tells when the oven is right for cake, pies, 
bread, etc., and shows you without opening 
the oven door how to regulate the draft. 


Write for handsome booklet of the 
GLENWOOD HOME GRAND RANGE. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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